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SOLVING A LINGUISTIC MURDER WITH THE AID OF ENTOMOLOGY 


*- 
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Wendy Pond, 47 Makora Avenue, Blackpool, Waiheke Island 


Linguists say that the cultural division between East and West Polynesia 
is not reflected linguistically, and they have made a different division 
of Polynesian languages into two major.sub groups: 


TONGIC (Tonga, Niue), and NUCLEAR POLYNESIA (the Samoic languages: 
Samoa, Tokelau, ‘Uvea, Futuna, Tuvalu, etc; the Outlier Languages 
in Melanesia; Renall, Nukuoro, Kapingamarangi, etc; and East 
Polynesian languages: Maori, Rarotenga, Tuamotu, Hawai'i, ete) 


In West Polynesia, borrowing across these linguistic boundaries has been 
extensive. At the time of Cook's arrival in the Pacific, the island 
groups of Ha'apai, Vava'u, the Niuas (Niuafo'ou, Niuatoputapu, Tafahi) 

and ‘Uvea (Wallis) were making annual presentations of tribute to the Tu'i 
Tonga residing at Mu’a.in Tongatapu. The Samoic language of ‘Uvea con- 
tains extensive borrowing from Tongan. Tongan influence also reached 
Samoa, Futuna, Lau and Fiji through political conquests, marriage alli- 
ances between chiefs, trade and seafaring prowess. 


In the modern era, new political alliances have been formed: the Lau 
Islands have been incorporated in Fiji, Futuna and ‘Uvea have been annexed 
by France, Samoa divided into East and West. The Kingdom of Tonga com- 
prises a chain of islands which continue to be represented by their own 
chiefs: Tonga (Tongatapu, ‘Eua), Ha'apai, Vava'u, and the northern Niua 
islands. The Niuafo'ou people are regarded by the aristocracy of Tonga as 
“bush birds" and their behaviour as garish and unseemly; they speak a dia- 
lect with fluid intonations and are known to eat the larvae of longhorn 
beetles. 


In 1616, the Dutch explorers Shouten and Le Maire accidentally encountered 
the northern Tongan islands of Tafahi and Nivatoputapu. They stayed three 
days, trading and recording a short vocabulary. The vocabulary of a 
Samoic language with no trace of Tongan influence. 


So, while from a Tongan point of view, the Niva people area ‘peasants’ who 
speak old-fashioned dialects of Tongan, from a linguistic perspective the 
Niuatoputapu people were not Tongan at all, but people with a language 
using le for ‘the’ as do Samoans and Futunans. During the. last 100 years, 
however, church services, school lessons, radio and newspaper communica- 
tions in Niuatoputapu have been conducted in the standardised national 
language: the Tongan of Tongatapu, seat of ,government. 


Fieldwork 


In 1968, I had joined an expedition to Coppermine [sland organised by 

Wild Life and DSIR officers concerned with the effects of prospecting. 
There in the undergrowth I was assiduously making an archaeological survey; 
Don Merton and others were counting tuataras, while a younger Charles Watt 
was meandering along sunbeaten ridges with a canvas tray. Clearly, this 
was a field of endeavour more entrancing than my own; I set out for Tonga 


having closely observed an entomologist's art, and returned with a collec- 
tion of small land animals. The DSIR entomologists classified and 
labelled the ccllection, taking meticulous care to keep the linguistic in- 
formation intact, and it is now possible to examine a realm of the 
Niuatoputapu dialect where encroachment by the official Tongan language 
has made less impact. 


Clues 

: "Maggot" 
TONGA: ‘uanga ‘maggot’ /CuD/; tunga (Obs): ‘large worm in ulcers, wood 
or plants* /PAC/; (Mod): 'k. maggot which attacks sugarcane; borers’ 


{CWD/. 


+ 


*UVEA: unganga ‘worms in wounds' /BTN/; tunga ‘worm in wounds and 
plants' /BTN/. ; 


NIUATOPUTAPU: tunga ‘maggot, larvae of flies, beetles, some moths 
and butterflies, grubs in rotten wood and root crops’. 


SAMOA: tunga ‘maggot’ /PRT/;ilo "worm or maggot in putrid flesh and 
ulcers’ /PRT/. 


FUTUNA: tunga ‘worm which eats fruit, plants, trees, wounds’ /G2L/; 
"ilo ‘worm which develops in food, meat, flesh' /GZL/; ‘maggot’ /BGS/. - 


MAORT: tunga (= huhu) ‘larva 023 Prionoplus reticularis’ /WMS/, iro, 


iroiro ‘maggot, threadworm, vermin’ /WMS/, 


Thus, Tongic languages have *‘uanga and *tunga, Samoic languages *tunga 
and *ilo. Niuatoputapu has not adopted Tongan usage, but nor does it have 
any unfamiliar vocabulary. 
2 “Sp. insect" 

TONGA: = 

"UVEA: kama ‘white insect which eats certain plants‘ /BTN/. 


NIUATOPUTAPU: kama ‘black earwig, predatory on larvae of the banara 
scab moth’. ) 


SAMOA: - 
FUTUNA: kama ‘white insect which eats certain plants' /GzL/. 


3 "Dragonfly", “Damselfly” 


TONGA: (Old): lekia ‘dragonfly’ /PAC/, kisikisivai ‘horsefly' /RBE/1 
(Mod): kisikisi "dragonfly", kisikisivai ‘horsefly: large iridescent 
blue dragonfly’. 


*UVEA: = 


on 


NIUATOPUTAPU: manukisikisi, kisikisi, kisi ‘dragonfly, damselfly'. 


2 


FUTUNA: kisikisi 'sp...spider which clings to leaves’ /G2L/; mumu 
‘dragonfly' /BGS/. 


SAMOA: + sist “Aeasontiy’ (Fn, matanga 'k.. dragonfly’ /PRT/. 
TUVALU (NANUMEA): fakama 'dragonfly' /RBY/; TOKELAU: hehemu 
"dragonfly' /R. SIMONA/ 


MAORI: kekewai (blue bodied), kihitara (red bodied), kapokapowai, 


tiemiemi, uruururoroa, etc. {BGS/. 


Biggs has suggested that *kitikitiwai is a Tongic form; Tongan influence 
extended to Futuna in the seventeenth century. Niuatoputapu usage accords 
with Tongan. 
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"Termite" 
PPN *ane 'termite' /BGS/. 
TONGA: lo hina (lo ‘ant’, hina ‘white') ‘termite’ ; lo puna ‘winged 


ant ' /CWD/; ane ‘moth larva which eats clothes’ [cvo/, cf. FIJI yane 
*moth ‘sp. ' /CPL/. 


‘UVEA: ane ‘sp. insect which eats clothes’ /aTN/. 


NIUATOPUTAPU: ane ‘termite’; lo puna ‘winged termite, winged ant'; 
nono ‘midge, small white flies a’ tracted to the lantern at night’. 


SAMOA: ane, mane ‘white ant’ ZPRT/; nono ‘white ant when, winged, it 
Swarms' /PRT/; ‘ati ‘applied to wood eaten by white ants, cloth eaten 
by insects' /PRT/. 


MAORI: hane ‘rotten, as wood' /BCS/; RAROTONGA: ane ‘white ant ' /SGE/. 


It is Europeans who classify termites as "white ants"; Tongan usage may 
originate from English influence. 'Uvean ane accords with ‘iatt and Fiji; 
Niuatoputapu ane accords with general Polynesian usage. 
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“Earwig" 


TONGA: mokohula ‘earwig' /CWD/: (moko ‘lizard', hula ‘distended, 
bulging, protruding’ P hula (recent borrowing) 'Hawai'’ian style 


dancing’). 


*UVEA: - 

NIUATOPUTAPU: mokohula ‘earwig', kama "black earwig'. 

SAMOA : i‘umanga "forked-tail" ‘earwig' /PRT/, mulimanga “forked-rear” 
‘earwig' /PRT/. 

FUTUNA: longalonga ‘earwig' [G2L/. 


MACRI: mata ‘earwig' /WMS/; RAROTONGA: karaunga ‘earwig' /SGE/. 


Niuatoputapv accords with Tonga. 


“Cricket" 
TONGA: lingolingo ‘cricket‘ /CRD/. 


‘UVEA: lingolingo 


NIUATOPUTAPU: moholingo, moholingolingo 


‘cricket, kind of cicada' /BTN/. 


"oricket’. 


SPMOA: Lingolingo ‘cricket, metallic green beetle’ /PRT/. 


FUTUNA: 


lingolingo ‘cricket ' {G2L/; TOKELAU: Lingolingo 


"cricket’ 


7R. SIMONA/; TUVALU (NANUNSA): lingolingo ‘cricket’ /RBY/. 


MAORI: pihareinga "cricket 


Niuatoputapu is unique. 
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"Stick insect“ 


NIUE: he 


TONGA: mokomokotu'’aniu “coconut-rib-creature" 


/CHD/. 


"UVEA: - 


~- 


» 


NIUATOPUTAPU: mongomongatu'taniu "“coconut-rib-creature " 


SAMOA: (Old): tafataf 


insect’ /MNR/, cf. se ‘grasshopper ' 


FUTUNA: ~_. 


MAORI: whe 


"stick insect’ /36S/. 


alauniu “coconut~leaf- -siasher" 
which eats the leaves ‘Of ce coconut trees’ 


TOKELAU: hikuhikulauniu “coconut-leaf tail-~end" 
: insect’ /R. SIMONA/. 


‘stick ARPS sa PEORANS mantis, aFRtarps llar', 
insect, praying mantis' /WMS/, cf. PPN *lo 


Bees RAROTONGA: vava "cricket /86S/. 


"stick insect, large flying grasshopper, /BGS/. 


"stick insect, mantis’ 


"stick insect’. 


"stick insect 
(Mod): se ‘stick 


/RMR/; 
‘stick 


ro ‘stick 
*ant'; RAROTONGA: ‘e’ea 


Maori, Rarotonga, Niue and modern Samoa classify stick insects with *se*e 
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“Cicada™ 


TONGA: kakalu ‘cicada’ /PAC/; ct 
TUAMOTU: ka 


ee de aN 


AMOA (MANU'A): aiai®d ‘socxvegan’ JP. 
with grub stage‘ /EnT/: SE. PIIE- (VAN 


‘cicada’ /J P DUFFELS /. 


"UVEA: eliekihi ‘cicada’ fETN/, 


om 


NIVATOPUTAPU: kalihi '’cicada' 


SAMOA: ‘alisi 
ie ‘ 
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VARY gs 5 


‘cicada, cricket' /MNR/ : 


‘grasshoppers’; Tongo with mokomnoko and Niuatoputapu with mongomon 
‘crawling creatures’. a= 


. 


BAROTO NG? s Kakaru *cockroach’ /SGE/3 


kakaru, karavi, Vakarare ‘as. 


onky cach! /SEM/; 
REMNZLL: kalukalu ‘sp. insect 
SAVUSAVU): Kakalu 


FUTUNA: alakisi ‘cicada’ /GZL/. 
MAORI: tarakihi, tatarakihi, kihikihi, kikitara, kikihitara ‘cicada’ 
[86S/. | 


In Niuatoputapu, the kalihi is called vasi tonga "Tongan watch”, because 
it calls at exactly the same time in relation to the sunset each day. The 
kalihi may also call during the day in response to rain or the sound of 
water when a vehicle goes through a pot hole in the road. The kalihi call 
in groups; one starts and the chorus joins in; they may call at intervals 
throuyh the night. 


The moholingo ‘cricket' begins calling after the kalihi, after dark, though 
ih the early evening both may be calling at once for a time. The moholingo 
calls singly, with a higher pitch than the kalini. 

Tonga and Fiji use *kakalu, which elsewhere is ‘cockroach'. The other 
languages use *(t)alakisi (kalihi, ‘alisi = metathesis in Niuatoputapy and 
Samoa). 

In the Vava'u group of Tonga, kalihi ‘cicada't is used in common speech; 
kakalu is used in formal contexts, such as poetry. It is possible that 
kakalu is Tongatapu usage, originating from Fijian influence in Tonga at 
the court of Tu'’itonga in the seventeenth century. The Niuatoputapu form 
kalihi is directly cognate with Samoa ‘alisi. 

9 “Click beetle” 


. 
TONGA: pakiamala 'k. beetle which is very vigorous in its movements’ 
{CWD/. 


"UVEA: ~ (pakia ‘name of a bird' [BTN/) 
NIVATOPUTAPU: pakia ‘click beetle; weevil; general name for beetle',. 


SAMOA: tupatia "beetle whichmakes an incessant rapping with its feet! 
/PRI/. 


FUTUNA: = 
TOKELAU: tupakia ‘click beetle! fR. SIMONA/, 


TONGA : pakia (of the leg) ‘be knocked on the shin' (CHD; RAROTONGA: pakia! 
"smack!*; NIUE: pakipaki 'break off, fall heavily to the ground’ {MUN/. 


10 "Parasitic bugs" 
TONGA: Kutu i. "head louse'; ii. ‘weevil, mealy bug aaaal, 
'UVEA: kutu ‘louse (of head, animals)" /BTN/. 
NIUATOPUTA2U: kutu "head louse"; pakia ‘weevil, bug, beetle’. 
SAMOA: Jutu "louse; insect which eats the hands and feet’ /PRT/; upa 


‘parasite in pigeons' /PRT/. 
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FUTUNA: kutu ‘louse, louse of animals’ /G2L/. 


NUKUORO: gudu i. ‘louse (head)‘, ii. ‘similar exparasite of plants or 
animals' (e.g. bird lice, scale insects, sap feeding beetles, darkling 
beetles, etc) [c C&S/; KAPINGAMARANGI: gudu i. ‘head lice'; ii. "aphids" 
/LED/; RAROTONGA: “kutu is ?louse*, ii. . ‘weevil, any small insect 
injurious to food' _LSCE/ i MAORI: kuta i. ‘vermin of any kind infesting 
humans', ii. ‘vermin of any kind‘ -/WMS/ 


Niuatoputapu usage is particularly its own, in the extensive application of 


pakia. 


Li “Fiy™ PPN *namu ‘mosquito’ /8CS/ 
PPN “lango ‘fly’ /BGS/ 


The categories namu and Jango are ubiquitous in Polynesian languages. 
In Niuatoputapu and and some other Samoic languages, *namu comprises Nema~ 
teeera fh lee and mesquitees, mosquitses being distinguist nad @8 rand uta 
‘bush namu' in Tokelau, lamu gai dangada ‘man-eating lamu' in 
Kapingamarangi. In East “Polynesia, namu is more familiar as ‘sandfly's 
MAORI: nami "blackfly', namu katipo ' * mosquito’ [Ws / ; TAHITI: namu, 
ramu ‘sandfly, midge’ /BGS/; RAROTONGA: namu ‘mosquito’, namunamu 
"small winged insects, “the infinitely small ° variety’ /SG E/. 


In many Polynesian languages, Rees: CONES Bea "house flies, bees, 
wasps', ‘*Lango commonly means ‘support’ or ‘canoe roller': NUKUORO: 
lango i. 'fly, | flying ant, wasp; or similar flying insect', ii. 'sup- 
port (e.g. the weight put upon)! {C&S/. MAORI: rango, ngaro (meta- 
thesis) i. 'blowfly’, if. ‘roller on which a heavy £ body is dragged! 
/¥MS/. 


TONGA: i. lange ‘the common fly' LRBE/, Large mu ‘a large fly' _/RBE/, 

iango mumuhu 'k. fly' /CWD/s oe ‘ungongyo ‘carpenter bee' /CHD/ 3 
er pi, pi kula (B. Eng. “ bee) "wasp, hornet! /CWD 1959/: _earliest 

dictionary record; iv. hone ( (B. Eng. honey) ‘honey bee! /CWD/. 


"UVEA: 3. lango ‘common fly', lango mu ‘large fly' /BTN/. 


NIUATOPUTAPU: i. lango "house fly, Musca spp.; fruit fiy'; lango tonga 
“native fly“ ‘small Musca sp.', dango mamuhu ‘blow fly'; ii. ungongo 
‘spp. wasp, wild bee, sweat bee (Halac tid), . leaf-cutting bee 
(Magachile), Odynerus wasp’: the ‘ideal’ ungongo bore into dead wood — 
and make a buzzing noise es ungonge sio pou 'pison wase!s ae pi 


siopani (B. Eng. “Japan bee") ‘mud wasp, Sceliphron spp.‘: believed to 
be introduced; iv. hone (B. Eng. honey) ‘honey bee’. 


FUTUNA: i. lango, langolanga ‘fly' /GzL/; i4. 'ungongo ‘flying insect 
which eats wood, books and paper and botes into wood! /GZL/. 


SAMOA : i._lango ‘the common house fly’ /PRT/; langolei, langomea ‘kinds 


of fly' are @/; ii. lango mumu ‘carpenter bee', Langa mumu ‘wasp"_/PRI/, 
anoano "scoria, coarse pumice stone, nest of the dangomumu’ /PRT/; 


iii. pl ‘wasp, hornet‘ /MNR 1960/: earliest dictionary record; 
iv. lango meli "Mallifera £ly"* ‘honey bee’ /PRT/. , 
The Niuateputapu, Tonga, and Futuna Classificacions use *"urngongo for wild 
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bees and wasps wréré Samoa uses lango. The category ungonge in 


Niuatoputapu is being encroached on by english “hee” which, aS pi seems to 
carry 4 connotation of stinging and is being applied to wasps and hornets: 
and as pi_tonga “native bee” and hone vac “wild bee” is peing- applied to 
wild bees. : 


12 
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“Butterfly”, "Moth" 


Churchward's Tongan dictionary defines pepe as ‘butter fly‘ and mi as 
‘moth’. These definitions did not account for the Nivuatoputapu classi- 
fication of moths and butterflies, 5° rT made extensive enquiries. Some 
said that mu have bigger eyo than pepe, that mu have Long kava 
“pearas” (maxillae), that mu have hairy Legs. others explained that 
the ‘elelo “tongue” (proboscis) of the mu can be pulled out and is very 
long when unfurled. A aumber made this Statement, and yet all unfail- 
ingly classed the taro hawk moth as mu and the brightly _coloured 
Arctiid moth as pepe- yet others said, ig you hold @ mu to your ear, 
you can hear it buzzing. in Tongan muhu means ‘to drone’, but in 
Samoan mu means ‘burn, glow, redden'. ft could not reconcile the speci- 
mens with any rational basis of classification, and as 1 could not 
have accounted for the English notions of butterfly and moth myself, I. 
could not assess what accounts to trust, 4 problem encountered by @ 


‘ Vinguist working outside her spnere of competence. 


There are three concepts widespread in Polynesian Languages,r *pepe, 
*mu, *(pu) Lelefua, awaiting description by etymologists and entomo~ 
logists. Having lost a_sense of the Linguistic pasis of the distinc- 
tion between pepe and mu, Niua people will reconcile their classifi- 
cation with English notions of ‘butterfly’ ana ‘moth’, &a& their 
English teachers and dictionary compilers have done. The work of 
entomologists is much needed to enable Niua people to yvetain correct 
use of their own language and resolve theix own curiosity. 


NIUE: pepe _moota ‘small brown noths' /MAN/; lefio ‘math’ [TGR - 


TONGA: pepe 'butterfly', ma ‘moth! /CND/; lefio, Lifio 'butterfly' 
/RBE/, Lifio ‘large brown moth’ /CWD/- 


*UVEA: pepe ‘butterfly’, mu ‘small moth! /BTN/. 


NIUATOPUTAPU: PEPS putter fly, Peidntlyseotounsss day~active moths, 


pyralid and Arctiid moths’, mai ‘moth: drab-coloured, nocturnally 
active SPP-+ Noctuid moths’. 


SAMOA: pepe ‘butterfly’ /PRI/ lango mea 'k, butterfly" /use/? 
Jelefua ‘moth’ {PRLS ‘the Nachtschmetterling' [EMB/ « 


FUTUNA: pepe 'hutterfly'. P&ks a lulu ‘large putterfly' /G2L/, cf. 


—~ 


mumu ‘dragonfly’ [BGS/- 


MAORI: mi 'Sp- insect! pepepe ‘butterfly, moth’, pepe Imoth', 


purerehua ‘moth ' LAUS/ s etc. 


“Centipede” 


TONGA: molokau ‘centipede' [cuo/i tetetull “car-wax” ‘SP. phosphores~ 
cent centipeds' /CWD/. 


> 
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‘UVEA: kaiolaola ‘centipede’ /R. MAYER/ (cf. MAORT; kaioraora 
‘threatening, cursing, taunt, abuse, invective’); taetuli “myriapode, 
Geophylus phosphorus’ /BIN/. 


NIVUATOPUTAPU: molokau ‘sp. large brown centipede which bites‘; 
kaioloola ‘small, greenish, phosphorescent centipede’. 


SAMOA: atualoa 'k. centipede with poisonous bite’ /MNR/; taetuli 
‘centipede; marine phosphorescence’ /MNR/. 


FUTUNA: molokau ‘'myriapode' /G2L/. TOKELAU: molokau ‘centipede'; 
taetuli ‘centipede; glows when touched’ /R. SIMONA/. 


MAORI: weri, peketua, wakapithau; hara, hura (large) "centipede'/BGS/. 


Niuatoputapu kaioloola bears the influence of Tongan phonology in assimi- 
lation of a to O, O, “but the form itself is shared uniquely with 'Uvea. 


This comparison of incomplete inventories of names for small land animals 
suggests that Niuatoputapu has some similarities with ‘Uvea (NTU kaioloola, 
EUV kaiolaola ‘centipede'; NTU, EUV kama ‘sp. insect’) and with Futuna 

(NTU U ungongo, EFU fie hea ‘carpenter bee'), but is also unlike 'Uvea (NTU 
kalihi, “sae elekihi ‘cicada') and unlike Futuna (NTU kalihi, EFU alakisi 
‘cicada‘; NTU U kisikisi, EFU mumu ‘dragonfly*). That Nivatoputapu has some 
Siete. with Samoa (NTU kal kalihi, SAM ‘alisi ‘cicada'; NTU, SAM ane 

ie apenrinds _but is also unlike Samoa we ungongo SAM lango mumu ‘carpenter 
hea! NTU mu, SAM lelefua ‘spp. moth"; NTU mongomongatu'aniu, SAM 
catacaeelednia, se ‘stick insect’; NTU molokau, S? SAM ‘atualoa ‘large, biting 
sp. . centipede’ t); “that Niuatoputapu has many similarities wi with Tonga (NTU, 
TON kisikisi ‘dragonfly’; mokohula ‘earwig' ; ungongo, ‘Sungongo hime ean: 
bee' re: but is also unlike Tonga 3 (NTU ane, TON lo hina ‘termite'; TON kakaluy 
NTU. kalihi ‘cicada’; NTU kama, TON mokohula "bl. earwig'; NTU wt auoatee 


Oe ey ene 


TON te’etuli ‘sp. phosphorescent centipede' ). That Wivatoputapu is unique 
in its inventory (moholingo ‘cricke=') and in its classification (pakia 
"general name for bug, beetle, weevil’), a language in its own right. 


Afterword 


The material presented herve has been selected to demonstrate a line of 
argument. The collection I made from Niuatoputapu is incomplete, and the 
dictionary sources, especially for ‘Uvea, are not adequate for determining 
the extent of Niuatoputapu’s connections. The historical legends of 
Niuatoputapu suggest startling parallels with ‘Uvea, both landscapes claim- 
ing escapades as their own. ‘Uvea in earlier eras experienced the Tongan 
colonisation that Niuatoputapu is now underge! ing, and it is in uncolonised 
spheres of the language that another history may be found. Valuable as 
this work is to linguists, it is entomologists who can best undertake such 
research, who can best present each culture's account of its fauna, and 
best ensure each culture's self-esteem. 
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Abbreviations and Sources 
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{ouD/ 


indicates dictionary source. 


/R. SIMONA/ indicates perconal communication. 


* 


PPN * 


indicates a reconstructed historical form common to the Lan- 
guages under discussion. 


indicates a reconstructed proto Polynesian form in Biggs, 
Bruce, Proto Polynesian Word List, Interim Listing, April 1981, 
University of Auckland, Computer Printout. This work contains 
additional entries and correct spellings not available in the 
dictionary sources : 


BIGGS Bruce, 198i. A Complete English-Maori Dictionary. 


Auckland University Press 


BATAILLON Mgr Pierre, /1877/, 1932. Langue d'Uvea (Wallis). 
Grammaire ~ Dictionnaire Uvea - Francais, Dictionnaire 


Francais - Uvea ~ Anglais. Paris, Geuthner 


CARROLL Vern and Tobias Soulik, 1973. Nukuoro Lexicon. 
Honolulu, University Press of Hawai'i, 


CAPELL Arthur, 1973. A New Fijian Dictionary. Suva, Govern 
ment Printer, Fourth Edition. 
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CHURCHWARD C Maxwell, 1959, Tongan Dictionary (Tongan-English 
and English-Tongan). London, Oxford University Press. 


ELBERT Samuel H, 1975. Dictionary of the Language of Rennell 


and Bellona, Part 1. Copenhagen, National Museum of Denmark. 


‘ 
GREZEL Pere, 1878. Dictionnaire Futunien = Frangais avec Notes 
Grammaticales. Patis, Maisonneuve. 


KRAMER Augustin, 1902. Die Samoa-Inseln. 2 vols. Stuttgart 
2:430~2 


LIEBER M D and K H Dikepa, 1974, Kapingamarangi Lexicon. 
Honolulu, University of Hawai'i. 


MILNER G B, 1966. Samoan Dictionary. Samoan-English. English- 


Samoan. London, Oxford University Press. 


MCEWEN J M, 1970, Niue Dictionary. Wellington, Government 
Printer. 


aa rete *, ; . C 
fPAC/ fCOLOMBE Pere Ante oine/, Ed, 1890. Dictionnaire | fogo-Francais 
et Frangais-Toga arAnglaig precedé d’ ‘une grammaire et de 


quelques t notes sur lL L‘'archipel. = Par les Missionnaires Maristes, 
ee eee ee) STeqepesfenyat PL LEE AGATE TCE, BSS ETT ALE CITE LS FO LE LT TIT TG 
Paris, Chadenat 


{PRIS PRATT Rev. George, tah 1960. Pratt's Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Samoan Language. Wastern Samoa, Malua Printing Press, 
; Fourth Edition, revised by J E Newell, reprinted 1960. 
/®BE/ --—sORABONE Rev. S, 1845. A Vocabulary of the Tonga Language, 


arranged in alphabetic al order: to w which Ls annexed a list of 
idiomatic phrase. “vava‘u, printed at the Wesleyan Mission 
Press, Nelaru. 


/RBY/ RANBY Peter, 1950. % Nanumea Lexicon. Australian National 
University, Research School of Pucific Studies, Pacific 
MEDGUS ASABE Series ¢, 


/Sim/ " STIMSON J Frank and Donald §S Marshall, 1964. A Dictionary of 

|  - Some Tuamotuan Olalects of the Polynesian Language. The 
Hague, Het Koninkliik Institut voor Taai~, Land-, en 
Volkenkunde. 


w 


/S8GE/ SAVAGE Stephen, 1962. A A Dictionary of the Maori Language of 


Rarotonga. Wellington, Department t of Island Territories. = 
me hs leat ‘ ! 
Rf - - TREGEAR Edward and S Percy Smith, 1907. Vocabulary and Grammar 


of the Niue Dialect of tha Polynesian Language. Wallington, 
Government Printer. 


WILLIAMS Rev. Herbert W, 1957. A Dictionary of the Maori 


Language. Wellington, Gevernment Printer. 
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Erratum: Vol 5 No 2 p56 
Spotted Alfalfa mite 
Should read: SAA Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 


An Annotated Checklist of Ectoparasitecs of Terrestrial 
Mammals in New Zealanc, 


J.D.Tenguist, W.A.G. Charleston, 


Journal of the Royal Socisty of New Zealand 

Volume 11, No.3 pp 257-285 

A second edition of this iist is now being prepared. Anyone, 
with new records oP alterations to edition ene is invited to 
send them to the Editcr of the 'WETA' 
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fa G.W. Ramsay 
Entomology Division, pSIR, Private Badge Auckland 


* 


The books on this 1is© are recommended hy the Entomological 
seiety of New Zealand (Secretary « “arg S$. Millars 8 maymorn Reads 
e Marua, Upper Hutt) to anyone wishing io find ont about New Zealand 
nsects and natural histery- In gerera: sey are non-tecnnical and 
‘esigned for people withoue gpeclalisss roowledge. Books and Leaflets 
van heme garden, as well as in 
i 
L 


spout pest species, poth in crops ard the ach 

‘he nome, are listed. & aupier Of “syercaaEs HOOKS indicated with 
symbol) are also inciuce Mogi, are currently avyaLilable: and may be 
sprained from booksellers ails cess in the usual Way- n few have 


recently becone out-of “prin ‘sut cond still possibly be found in 
gome Nookshops- The entomeLegical Society of New zealand has 4 List 
of entomologicar publications for sale which 35 availiable on request. 
A list of one hundred books recommended as the nacturalist's basic 
Library LS published in che 1978 43rd edition of "The naturalists 
directory and almanac (international) " py RH. Arnett Jr- The 
indicated cost of each book, although a5 accurate 45 possible should 


be regarded as an indication only- 


AgLinks (editor mM.C. Bird) are leaflets or "fact sheets” produced 
by the Ministry of Agriculture anc fisheries about New Zea lan 
agriculture and horticulture. They are part of an on-demand 
information service and, in total, form an encyclopaedia of 
agricultural and horticultural snformation. Already over 800 


titles have peen prepared (June 1981) and many more aré in 


preparation. Approximately 100 (12%) contain entomological 
They are 


snrormation and 58 (7%) are entirely entomological. 

produced in four series of which three ~ "Farm production and 
Practice + “Horticultural product and practice” and “New Zealand 
Agriculture"~ are generally available: while the Fourth - 
“Agricultural Research ana Technology ~ has a restricted 
distribution. gach AgLink deals with a specific subject. 

ks are obtainable at. MAF offices (see Telephone pirectory)- 
individual subscribers are sent 
and quarterly supplementary indexes giving new 


the indexes 
led to up to one hundred 


and revised ticles, and are entit 
AgLinks.- 


eAmateur entomologist's Society “Leafie<s- a series of 35 leaflets 
dealing with collecting: rearing and gtudying techniques for 
a wide variety of insects. Availeble from uphe Amateu™ 


Entomologist's Society's 355 Houns LOW Road, HanwoLth, 


Feltham, Middlesexr England. 


*Borror, D.J-3 White, R-E- 1970. “nz field quide to the insects 


€ America north of Mexico". poston, Houghton Mifflin. 
xi + 404 P- N2ZS11.95 (approx. ) 


pesigned as an aid to scentification: provides 4 good 
basic introduction. 


*Burton, J- 1982. *The oxford book of ingects". Lonaon, 


oxford University press. OS Pp- Paperback 
SNZ6 00 (approx. } 
An attractive and authoritative entcoductory guide. Easy 


to use. Nearly gg0 British species are described and 
illustrated in colour. 
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~-Chapman, Re; Lewis, M. 1976. "Aan intreduction to the freshwater 

Crustacea of New Zealand”. Auckland, Collins. 261 p. 
$N226.95 

Nesigned for students and general readers; has chapters 
dealing with each group of animals and includes identification 
keys; mites and insects are included; deals with communities 
in various habitats; well illustrated and authoritative; an 
excellent work. 


Chapman, B.; Penman, D. 1982. "The garden pest book. An 

illustrated New Zealand guide”. Wellington, Reed. x r 93 p. 
SNZ12.95 

Insect pests of vegetab'«s, fruit, and ornamental plants are 
discussed. The book provides. the means of identifying pests 
and the damage they do, cuggests treatments for plant diseases 
and disorders, gives adyice* about the correct use of chemicals 
and the use of alternative environmentally-safe methods of 
pest control. 


Child, J. 1974. "New Zealand insects". Auckland, Periwinkie 
Fontana/Collins. 96 p. SNZ2.00 
Gives general account of structure and life-history of the 
major groups, with notes on common species. Suitable for 
beqinners. Lllustrated. 


Child, J. 1974. "New Zealand practical natural history” 
Auckland, Periwinkle Fontana/Collins. Lee an 
$NZ2.00 | ~ 
Gives basic rules and hints for making natural history 
collections. Suitable for beginners. Illustrated. 


Child, Joe .Chiid, BP. Lag. "New Zealand Dictionary of Biology". 
Auckland, Periwinkle Fontana/Collins. 112 p. 
$NZ2.00 . 
Gives the meanings of commonly used scientific terms in non- 


technical language. Particularly useful for students at 
High School level. 


Clyne, D. 1978. "How to keep insects as pets" Sydney, Aagus- 
and Robertson. iv + 67 p. SNZ7.95 
Intended for children and classroom study as well as for 
adults. Deals with finding, feeding, and keeping insects, 
and although written for Australia, most of the information 
is appropriate to the New Zealand situation also. 


Cottier, W. 1956. Insect pests. Part 5S p. 209-481. in Atkinson, 
J.D.; Brien, R.M.: Chamberlain, £.F.; Cottier, W.; 
Dingley, J.M.; decks, H.; Rete, 6.0. f Taylor, G.G. 
“Plant Sih te ia’ New Zealanua”. iallington, Government 
Printer Vie ea ty, eaeenely out of print? 
General information on ineect pests, description of plant 
damage and methods ct conerol; well illustrated; 
authoritative. 

*Darlingcon, A.; Smyth, J.C. 19656. “keys to small organisms in 


soil, litter, and water troughs". London, The Nuffield’ 
Foundation, Longmans/Penguin EBooks. 26 p. Out of print? 
A simple illustrated key intended as a guide to the inverte- 
brate animals and algae encountered in biology courses. 


* e+ 
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Dasent, H. 1983, Annotated list of insect books in the School 
Litrary Service of the National Library. Bulletin of the 
Entomological Society of New Zealand, Number 3, 

ake od: (under preparation) 
280 books are listed and annotated with information about 
their content, style, usefulness, and age group for which 
the book is most suitable. Has an appendix listing current 
and popular books and leaflets about insects, especially 
“those of Australia and New Zealand (annotated), -teaching/ 
education books. Technique/Identification books, bioclogy/ 
ecology books (annotated). 


DSIK information series 105/1 to 105/40. 1974-1981. Insect 
life-cycle charts. A series of 40 leaflets, each dealing with 
an important pest or common Species, giving biological 
information, colour photographs (by B.S. Eykel) illustrating 

' its life-cycle, but no information about control measures. 
For further details, write to the Librarian, DSIR, 
Mt Albert Research Centre, Private Bag, Auckland. 


Bli, “Ge deez. "Children's guide to common insects and garden 
animals in New Zealand". Auckland, Bush Press. to. pe 
$NZ5.95 


Contains twenty-eight colour-plates designed to help 
children identify insects, spiders, and other animals found 
in the home garden and school playground. 


Fenemore, P.G. 1982. “Plant pests and their control". 
Wellington, Butterworths. XViiil + 272 p. 
9NZ26.00 (Paperback) 
introductory, presents basic concepts of modern pest control 
and pest management for students as well as practising 
agriculturalists and horticulturalists. 


Ferro, D.N. (ed.)1977. "New Zealand insect pests", Canterbury, 
Lincoln University College of Agriculture. 311 p. 
$NZ15.00 : 
Designed for agricultural and horticultural students and also 
Suitable for gardeners, and horticulturists; pests grouped 
by crop and by habitat; control Strategles recommended for 
each; comprehensive, well illustrated, and authoritative. 


*Ford, R.L.E. 1973. "Studying insects", (revised edition} 
New York, Frederick Warne, 150 p, 
SN27.95 
This excellent book gives details about catching, setting, 
and mounting insects, but emphasises the value of studying 
and conserving living insects,.rather than merely collecting 
and killing them. There are sections on breeding, attracting 
butterflies to gardens, and on conservation, -.as well as on 
Other topics. 
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Forster, R.R.; Forster, L.M. 1973. "New Zealand spiders, an, 
introduction". Auckland, Collins. 254 p. 
$NZ10.60 
An excellent source of general and detailed information, 
well illustrated and authoritative; for students and 
general readers. 


Forster, R.R.; Forster, L.M. 1976. "The small world. The 

community life of small land animals". Wellington,School 

Publications Branch, Department of Education. 64 p. 
$NZ2.25 

Gives general biological data with identification keys and 

photographs; many kinds of insects mentioned. Suitable 

for beginners. 


Forster, R.R.; Forster, L.M..1980. "Small land animals of 
New Zealand", (revised edition). Dunedin, John McIndoe,. 
175 p. | SNZ8.95 
Introduction to New Zealand land fauna; identification of 
living animals ugiag photographay many Laseats mentiegned, 


Suitable for beginners, 


Gibbs, G.W. 1980. “New Zealand butterflies, identification and 
natural history". Auckland, Collins. 207 p. 
$NZ45.00 


The definitive work on this subject; beautifully illustrated - 
many colour photographs, black and white photographs, scanning 
electron micrographs, and some line drawings; identification 
keys; life history stages detailed; excellent for students 
and general readers. 


Hamilton, C. 1982. "Butterflies of New Zealand". Auckland, 
David Bateman. 48 p. $NZ17.95 
An artistic work, comprising beautiful watercolour illustrations. 
The majority of the 23 species and 2 subspecies that occur in 
New Zealand are illustrated, the individual butterflies being 
set in habitat scenes. A brief commentary is given for each. 


A very attractive work suitable for anyone with an interest in 
natural history. 


Helson, G.A.H. [Sth printing 1969} "Collecting and preserving 
insects”. Wellington, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Advisory aid booklet No. 6. 14 p. 

Available on request for educational purposes. Briefly 
describes techniques for collecting, preserving, and mounting 


insects, and for curating insect collections. Suitable for 
beginners. 


Helson, G.A-H. [Sth printing Feb. 1968] "Identifying insects". 
Wellington, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Advisory 
aid bookiet No. 7. 60 p. 

Available on request for educational purposes. 

Covers growth, development, feeding methcds, immature stages, 
classification; gives identification keys. Illustrated. — 
Suitable for beginners. 


Helson, G.A.H. 1974. “Insect pests". Wellington, Government 
Printer. 196 p. SN22.00 
Identification, life history and control of pests associated 


with farms, horticulture, gardens and public health; for 
agriculturists and horticulturists. ws as 
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Hudson, G.V. 1950. "Fragments of New Zealand entomology" 

Wellington, Ferguson and Osborn. 188 p. ’ 
SNZ11.50 

This is the seventh and last of G.V. Hudson's books on New 
zealand insects and contains information about the glow-worm 
beetles, wasps and flies, butterflies, moths, lace wings and 
cicadas. It has 17 coloured plates; it is available from _ 
the Entomological Society of New Zealand. 


Hunt, H. 1977. "The alpha bug book". Sydney, Lothian. 51 p. 
SNZ4.395 

An excellent book about insects for children; the names are 
arranged alphabetically, with a page or more and an 
illustration for each insect; several] activity pages are also 
included. Gives basic facts about habits, food, biology, and 
‘so on for each species. Although dealing with Australian 
insects it is very appropriate to Naw Zealand as well. Suitable 
for adults also. 


*Jaques, H.E. 1943. “Pictured-key nature guides". A series of 
34 "How to know~" books on insects, aquatic insects, immature 
insects, bugs, beetles, butterflies, grasshoppers and their 
allies, spiders, mites and ticks, and many other natural history 
subjects. Excellent keys, fully explained, well illustrated. 
Designed for all nature lovers. Published by Wm. C. Brown 
Company, Publishers, Dubuque, fowa, U.S.A. 


Amongst the many titles availabie are the following:- 
Arnett, R.H. (Jr.); Downie, N.M.;. Jaques, H.E. 1980. 
"How to know the beetles”. 

Second edition. viii + 416 p. $NZ14.20 


Bland, R.G.; Jaques, H.E. 1978. "How to know the insects". 
Third edition. xii + 409 p. $NZ14.20 


Chu, H.F. 1949. “uow to know the immature insects". 
240 p. $NZ13.00 (approx.) 
Erlich, P-R.; Erlich, A.H. 1961. "How to know the butter- 


flies". First edition. vii + 262 p. 
$NZ15.00 (approx.) 


Kaston, B.J. 1978. "How to know the spiders". Third 
edition. vil + 272 p. SNZ12.40 


Lehmkuhl, D.M. 1979. "How to know the aquatic insects". 
First edition. xii + 168 p. $NZ12.31 


McDaniel, B. 1979. “How to know the mites and ticks". 
First edition. viii + 335 p. $N2Z14.20 


Slater, J.A.: Baranowski, R.M. 1978. "How to know the 
true bugs (Hemiptera: Heteroptera)". First edition. 
x $F I2SG° pw, $NZ11.00 (approx.) 


Winchester, A.M.; Jaques, H.E. 1981. "How to know Living 
things". Second edition. viii + 173 p. 
: $NZ15.00 (approx.) 


These are available from: Feffer and Simons Inc., 
100 Park Avenue, New York 10017 


U.S.A. 
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Knox, R. {ed.) 1975. “Naw Zealand's nature heritage”. 7 volumes. 
Hong Kong, Hamlyns. 2548 p. Recently out of print. An 
enevetunacdie written by authorities in their particular fields; 
contains much new and otherwise inaccessible information; 
has chapters dealing with the fauna of many different habitats 
and with many different groups of arthropods and other 
invertebrates; biological and ecological aspects well covered; 
well illustrated, many colour photographs; excellent for 
students and general readers; has activity sheets for 
junior naturalists at home or in the classroom. 


McColl, H.P. 1982. “An illustrated guide to common soil animals” 
New Zealand DSIR Information Series 154: 1-31. 
$N2Z3.75 


Ecological data with many illustrations to aid identification. 


Mackerras, I.M. {ed.) 1976. "The insects of Australia" 

Carlton, Victoria, Piss eeu University Press. xiii + 1029 p. 
$NZ68.00 (approx. ) 

This is the standard text-book on the subject for students 
and t@searah workers. Much 6f Lts iAfermation is apalieable 
to New Zealand. ee: for the identification of families 
are provided A supplement of 140 pages was ‘published in 
1974 (S$NZ20. 00 faboeeie | 3 


Mascord, R. 1970. "Australian spiders”. Sydney, Reed. 
112 p. SNZz9. 60 
Provides excellent colour photographs and biological 
information about common Australian spiders, a number of 
which have become established in New Zealand. 


Mascord, R. 1978. “Spiders in Australia", (Mulavon series). 
Sydney, Reed. 36 p. $N23.45 
Thirty-six pages of colour photographs with brief text. 


Meadows , G.W. 1979. "Graham Meadows on pets". Auckland, 
Wilson and Horton. 
80 p. $NZ1.75 


Gives instructions for making an insectarium and for 
keeping mantids, stick insects, wetas, katydids, and 


crickets. 
Miller, dD. 1970. “Native insects". (2nd edition}. Nature 
in New Zealand Series. Wellington, Reed. 64 p. 


; 95.50 
A general guide to insects of New Zealand; illustrated. 
(Recently out of print). 


Miller, D. i971. “Common insects in New Zealand". Wellington, 
Reed. 178 p. $14.95 
One of the best books on this subject; gives much biological 
and ecological data organized on both taxonomic classification 
and community bases; well illustrated and authoritative; 
excellent for students and general readers. 
(A 2nd edition in preparation 1983) 


*Mourier, H.; Winding, O.; Sunnesen, E. 1977. “Collin’s ° 
guide to wildlife in house and home”* London, Collins. 
224 p. SNZ14. 00 
A practical book about indoor animals, not just insects, 
giving particular attention to their tracks, sign, and 
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damage. No previous zoological knowledge is assumed and 

the identifications are based on characters which can be 

seen with the naked eye or a good hand-lens. The identif- 
ication Keys are simple, straight forward and well illustrated; 
information including history and crigin, is provided for 

each species. Excellent illustrations. 


aMurphy, F. 1989. "Keeping spiders, insects, and other land 
invertebrates in captivity”. Edinburgh, Bartholomew. 
96 p. SNZ4.00 (approx.) 
Designed for these who wish to keep these animals in the 
home as pets. Gives information on how and where to keep — 
ants, caterpillars, mantids, stick insects, locusts, spiders 
and many more. 


Nuttall, M. fed.) 1976-. "Porest and timber insects in New 
Zealand”. Forest Research Institute, New Zealand Forest 
Service, Private Bag, Rotorua. Available on request for 
educational purposes. : , 
A series of leaflets each dealing with one species or with 
several closely related species, illustrated in colour, and 
giving information about the kind of damage caused, the host 
trees or timber, and the economic importance of. the insect 
together with its description and details about its iife- 
history, habits and control. It is expected that there will 
be between 70 and 80 leaflets in the series of which 439 
have been issued so far (June 1981). | 


O'Brien, C. 1981. "AK book of New Zealand wild life". 

Auckland, Lansdowne Press. 161 p. 3 

$NZ1i7.95 
A guide to the native and introduced animals of New Zealand. 
Insects and other terrestrial invertebrates are considered 
in chapters dealing with open country, bush and forest, 
high country, inland waters, off-shore islands. Censerv- 
ation aspects are discussed. Excellent and numerous 
coloured illustrations. 


Powell, A.W.B. 1951. "Native animals of New Zealand”, (2nd 
edition) Auckland, Auckland Institute and Museum. 96 p. 
$N21.50 


Insects and other arthropods briefly described and all 
illustrated; excellent for general identification, especially 
Valuable for beginners. 


Ramsay, G.W.; Singh, P. 1982. A guide to New Zealand entomology. 
Bulletin 7, The Entomological Society of New Zealand 
72 »p. SNZ9.09 
Designed to lead readers into New Zealand entomology. Deals 
with history and achievements, resources, research and 
services, institutions and societies, education and careers, 
conservation and collecting, legislation, and sources of 
entomological materials. An annotated list of New Zealand 
literature is included as well as a list of children's books. 


' *Richards, O.W.; Davies, R.G. 1978. "“Imm's general textbook of 
entomology”. (10th edition in two volumes) London, 


Cnaoman and Halil. vill + 1354 p. 
| $NZ14.95 (paperback edition) 


One of the standargd general entomological textbooks. 
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Shareil, R. 1982. now Zealand insects and their story”, 
3nd Edition. Auckland, Collins. 268 p. 
SNZ29.95 
A beautifully illustrated natural history book containing 
much biological data and illustrating many life-history 
stages; excellent colour and black and white photographs. 


Smithers, C. 1981. Handbook of insect collecting (collection,. 
preparation, preservation and storage)". Sydney, Reed. 
Eee SNZ18.95 


An introduction to the study of insects for the non- 
specialist, providing the basic information needed to start 
observing and collecting insccts in a scientific way. be 
contains detailed information about simple equipment 
necessary to start a cc)iection, and gives techniques for 
locating, killing, and transporting specimens, 4s well as 
information on the various ways of preserving, storing, and 
mounting insects, and details of equipment needed for. . 
rearing at home. The work concludes with a straight= 
forward guide to identification. 
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COLOUR SLIDES OF NEW ZEALAND LEPIDOPTERA TYPES — 
| hb SOF Fave J S Dugdale | 
systematics Section Entomology Division 


Private Bag DSIR 
AUCKLAND 


Background 

Alierated types are the bane of the New Zealand systematist. 
In Lepidcptera, 1472 out of the 2156 Lepidoptera types relevant 
to New Zealand - that's a whisker under 70% - are in the 
Entomology Department, British Museum (Natural History). 


While T was at the BMNH, I decided that one solution to get 
over the problem of the permanent alienation of these types 
was to start a file of photovyraphic slides in colour, of all 
types at BMNA and most of the types in NZ institutions. For 
BMNH types thers are Six foolscag natebooks at New Zealand 
Arthropod Collection Listing label (and other} details for 
each type. The NZ set also include slides of the labels on 
each type specimen. 


* 
* 
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Approximately 100 types i: i 
HUSeUs TORSs An LO be photopranhed., « sat of slides of types 
held in NZ ane been preserec Sor BUNG, Slides sent to date 

have been enthusiasticaliy teceived, so the exercise is mutual- 
ly beneficial. , 


ano od uypes in National 
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What is on the Slides? ‘ 
Slides cf BMNH type specimens show the specimen. The slide 
frame bears the original binomen, e.g., "Teras obliquana 
Walker", not "Ctenopseustis obliquana", the sort of type 
(Holotype, Lectotype, Syntype), and sex of the type and the 
museum acronym (BMNH). | 


Slides of type specimens in New Zealand institutions also show 
the specimen, and ancther slide shows the labals. The frams 
bears inforration on’ name, type status, sex, and the acronym 
of the institution concerned (AMNZ = Auckland Museum; “MNS = 
Canterbury Museum; NMNZ = National Museum; NZAC = New Zealand 
Arthropod collection, Auckland). 


Each specimen is photographed with a scale in millimetres. 

Photogrerhy - whether here or at BMNH - was dona on a Leica 
Aristophot system, the only difference being that the BMNH 

slides were taken with a ring flash. | 


Can the slides be borrowed? 


Yes, aS duplicates. Obviously the master set carrot be lent, 
but duplicates can be run off. The master set is housed at 
NZAC, at present in a vertical file system, by family, and 
within family alphabetically by species name, regardless of 
Synonymy. Approximately 1700 species are covered at present. 


Those interested in obtaining copies of slides relevant to 
their study mey write to the Curator, NZAC, Entomology Div- 
ision, DSIR, Nt Albert Research Centre, Private Bag,Auckland. 
In some cases, there may be a small charge to cover the cost 
of duplicating the slides. At present we have to budget for 
50 cents per slide. 
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THE FALL AND RISE OF A VERY AMATEWR ENTOMOLO 


AAAI SMR HC OE NE SERINE OAT 9, IE EC ARES Re Hite | A OTTER ARR ANG ANOS 


Diarmaid Jennings 
The Rock, Pelorus Sound, 


PB HAVELOCK 


For more than a week now, the waters of the Peloris sound had 
been yellow, reminding one of the River of Sorrow, as it poured 
into the Po Hai. The clouds were so low on the hills, that 
little light could penetrate, and the electric light had to be 
on all day, to be able to read; life flowed on serenely, as 
nothing happened to interrupt anyone. 


Then Friday came! Now, Friday is mail day and this has two side 
effects: Firstly, what will it be and secondly, will a feat of 
gymnastics be necessary to get it? Then ona has to decide at 
Which jetty the launch can get in to. Will it be the high water 
jetty, or the low water jetty? or the terrible dilemma of not 
quite one or the other. They are quite far apart and on diametric- 
ally opposing paths. If one goes to the wrong one, the lannch 
comes back to look for you, and a game of hide and seek-ensues. 
The low vater jetty is very slippery and when you get to the end 
of it, you are liable to be overwhelmed by the launch wave. 

was the high water jetty, and a howling North West 


This time it 
ang its best to level the hills. I wandered to the 
J 


gale was do 

end of 2 jetty, holding on to the handrail to stop being blown 
off. Round the rocky reef comes the launch, leaping in the white 
capped waves, radar serial spinning merrily. The bows approach, 
skilfully controlled to avoid a crunching contact. After much 
Stretching, the mailbags are exchanged, but instead of going 
astern, he ls coming further in, then, to my horroy, someone 
euerges from the cabin with a two foot square (0.6“m - if that 
means anything) with no string on it. Eventually, I get a good 
hold of it, off goes the launch, and a howling blast sends me 
almost to the point of no return, and I sit down very hard. just 


in time. It contains my sterec microscope. I arrive at the house 
quite shaken. | | 


te, 


stereos are wonderful, but in most of them, tne eye pilecez hop 
up and down My chair was OK for the low, but I needed a cushion 
for the high setting. Incidentally, the seat of the chair is ’ 
highly polished. 


The dark gloomy days now meaned nothing, as I entered the world 
of glowing magic and looked at so many wonderful things. How 
sare and cosy ft was in my little room. ‘The storm could rage out- 


. 
side. ' 


One day I found a dipteran, whose antennae were far nore complex 
then any I had heard about, TI became very excited, and trying 

to do two things at once, bounced off my chair with a bang, into 
the waste paper basket! Sitting glumily in my pre-used items dis- 
posal container, I began to realise that there was more to 
microscopes than looking down the spout. I made fail-safe plans 
tnat a third sudden descent would NOT occur. 


Time passed, and I found that so many fascinating things needed 
greater magnification than the 160x available. 
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Eventually on a calm sunny day, the trinocula . 

a + ? Z ad 2 & 5 ty ef Od P 
eye pieces were higher, than those on tne surest Ne Le 
but the stage moved up and duwn so they remained at a constant 
level. I found a stool that was just right. 


In my study, {£ now had a convenient arrangement 

left, drewing ° board centre, and tuiigcular oe abeieuee © ana 

One day, hopping from low chair to high stool, I sad | 
: Se ' missed! W 

loud crash, I la ded, again, in the waste paper basket! een se : 

for come reason, less resiliant than it was previously. I sat 

there, feeling deeply insulted, I had considered that I knew 

my place in life, but now began to realise that my rightful place 

a in sy ate Ets See I desided on stern measures (30 

o speak). anishe e chair, puttin : 

I devised a flawless scheme, aw Bar peooLs th he aiddle, 


To look i:to the stereo, I tipped on two legs of tha stool to the 
left. Drawing board on four legs in the middle. Ts Look into — 
the 'tri', I tipped on tuo leg? to the right. The only "Diptera 

in the immersion oil" on this set up was that none of the heicht 
were right. I must solve this problem. 27 nelgnts 


Then one day in town, I looked in a shop window. ‘There 

its glory, was the solution. An office swivel chair iaiias 
orange seat. It had four legs and eight wheels, and adjustable 
height. I walked in and sat in it. I did not move out of it 
until the deal was complete. | 


The old station wagon was parked well down the street, with ab 

9 cents worth still on the meter. So sitting on my new Chater se 
orange seat and all, snc propelling myself backwards, (to the 
terror of the inhabitants) I reached the bomb and shoved it in. 


Out went the stool; in went my lovely chair, which rolled so 
smoothly on the wooden floor. I adjusted the seat to a height | 
that was excellent for both microscopes and drawing board. All 

my problems were over, BUT as they say, old habits die hard. 
Deeply engrossed in trying to make an accurate drawing of a 
minute part, I tipped on two legs to look in the tri. 


I never knew that things could happen se suddenly! I descend- 
ed at a speed so great that [I noticed the Doppler effect as I 
overtook light waves. The wastepaper besket actually exploded, | 
probably from trapped air highly compressed. The dogs barked 
madiy, outside. The ether bottle fell on top of me and the 
stopper popped out. People rushud away from the brick 
chimneys, to the earthquake safo area of the houss. That 

_ wretched roller skate thing that I had been sitting on, shot 

to the left, hitting the desk, and triggered a tremendous 
avalanche! Down came books, paper punches, paper clips, pins, 
boxes and a topless box cf dead bees. During the period of 
fallout, consisting of unanswered letters and bills, silence 
descended. Actually, I observed that it does not descend - 

it slowly works its way up from the bottom or am I confusing it 


- with numbness! - then BANG! Tillyards "Insects of Austraiia" 


hit the fioor on its flat side, and frightened me out of my 
last remaining wit. 


Trying to get the ether fumes out of the room, my imm fly blew 
away, so that was the end of that project. 
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Have I now hecome skilled at driving my roller chain? You may 
well ask! To be truthful, I don't know. Fate has not quite 
forgctten me yet. The bad weather caused a flood in the creek 
from where we get our water supply. This blocked the water 
inlet filter. Up i go through a steep and rough bush gully. 
There, in a shaft of sunlight, bsyond the edge of a little 
cliff,.was a species of fly that 1 had never seen before. 

I made a swipe at it with a scoop I was carrying. The edge gave 
way and down I went again, flat on my back into a huge dead 
gorse cush! There was nothing but prickles to hoid on to, to 
pull myself out, 


I cannot tell you any more about my lovely roller chair - I 
havent been able to sit down for a week! 
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PREDATION OF LEAFROLLER LARVAE BY SPIDERS AND MITES 


R. T. Baker 


Plant Health Diagnostic Station, MAF 
Mt Albert Research Centre 
Private bag,AUCKLAND 


During 1977-1979 I was conducting a leafroller survey in an 
apple orchard at the Horticultural Research Centre, Levin. 
Frequently sampling was a frustrating experience because leaf 
rolls were occupied by spiders rathee than caterpillars, 
although leafroller damage and webbing was apparent in all 
cases investigated, On one particularly frustrating day, 
thirteen spiders were collected, placed in tubes in the labor- 
atory and given the opportunity of feeding on leafroller 
larvae. The fate of the larvae is documented in Table 1. Only 


one species of spider was involved - the black house spider, 
Ixeuticus martius, 


,» Although the experimental data presented here is sparse, it is 
' Clear that I,martius can take care of quite large caterpillars. 


It is probably a controlling agent in home gardens and irreg- 
ularly sprayed orchards. 


The brightly coloured ¢rab spider Diaea aibolimbata, which is 
often seen on citrus and other foliage, was also ooserved 


in the laboratory and fed readily on small leafroller cater- 
pillars. 


A third predator, frequently encountered in the orchard, was 
the fast moving mite Anystis baccarum. In the laboratory this 
mite fed voraciously on 1st instar leafroller larvae, [ts 

method was to seize a larva by the anal end and rapidly drain 


our the body contents, ignering the frantic gyrations of the 
victim! 


From these modest observations it is suggested thst spiders 
and Anystid mites play an important part in leafroller predation. 


Acknowledgement 


Identification of the spiders was confirmed by Or. R. Forster, 
Otago Museum. 
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Tabie 1 


Spider | 


Sos Leafroller species and size H Fate of larva 
1 Flanotortrix excessana 12 mm Partially eaten by spider within 
seven days 
2 " ss 15 mm Pupated - moth failed to emerge. 
3 | Ctenopseustis obliquana 5 om Died after nine days. 
by Epiphyas postvittana S om Larva died - parasitized. 
5 P. excessana 17 om Eaten by spider within three 
days. 
6 C. obliguana . = mm Larva died - parasitized, = 
7 E. postivittans 13 om Eaten by spider after 10 days. 
8 C. obliquana 20 mm Pupated - moth eaten after 
f energence. ms : 
9 k. postvittana 7 mz Eaten by spider within seven Fd 
days. ‘ 
10 , 12 mm Prepupal stage after 10 days - 
spider dead. 
11 P. excessana 10 mm Died after 10 days. 
12 " ° . 12 mm | Eaten by spider within 10 days. 
13 E. postvittana 6 mm Baten by spider within three 


days. 
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New References for the Bibliography of the 
non-marine invertebrates of the New Zealand Region 


We invite anyone finding a reference to New Zealand 
entomology, or other subjects covered by the Bibliography, 
especially those published in overseas journals which are 
likely to be missed by everyone except specialists, to 

'gend the reference details to:- 


The Librarian, 
Entomology Division, DSIR, 
Private Bag, Auckland. 


We are most grateful to the persons who take the 
trouble to do this already. Such co-operation will result 
in the Bibliography being more complete and, therefore, 
mere useful. 


G.W. Ramsay | $.K. Crosby 
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A TRUNX FULL OF PREDATORS (COLEOPTERA) 
J. Charles Watt 
Entomology Division, DSIR, 


Private Bag, Auckland 


Demtrius carinulatus is a very rare Tenebrionid, known from about 6 specimens in 
collections, ail from the northern South Island, except for the type, which was 
collected near Invercargill. Recently I found another specimen in the N.Z. 
Arthropod Collection amongst unsorted Colydiidae, collected by Dr R.N. Bull at 
Tainape, Oraukura Gerge, 14 Oct [year illegible], under loose bark of dead white 
pine [kahikatea, Podocarpus dacrydioides}. 


In September 1982 I stayed twe nights in Taihape especially to search, for this 
species, and particularly its unknown larva. Unfortunately I was unsuccessful, 
but several other interesting beetles were found. These included a large, black, 
undescribed Chaetosoma (family Chaetosomatidae), also previously known only from 
the South Isiand. . 


The search concentrated on dead standing kahikatea, but as there seemed no 
particular reason why a Tenebrionid should de confined to this species, other 
dead trunks were examined as well. On 18 September a standing dead trunk of 
Hoheria sexstylosa (lacebark) was examined in the Oraukura Gorge. This trunk was 
in the middle of a clearing covered with masses of dead or dormant Clematis 
vitalba ("old man's beard"), which has killed numerous trees on the fringes of 


forest remnants near Taihape, and may have been responsible for the death of the 
lacebark. : 


The trunk (diameter breast height about 40 cm) had lost almost all of its bark, 
and was in a partly decayed condition. Numerous circular entrance and emergence 
holes of the pit weevil Psepholax coronatus (Curculionidae) were evident: 3 live 


adults of this species were found later, plus extensive gallery systems, but no 
live larvae. 


By far the largest biomass comprised larvae of a Thoramus (probably laevithorax) 
(Elateridae), with the smaller, bright salmon-pink larvae. of Chaetosoma n.Sp- the 
next most important in terms of biomass. Also present were 3 adults of 
Hypodacne rubripes (Cerylidae), remains of an adult giraffe weevil Lasiorhynchus 
barbicornis (Brentidae), and 6 aduits of Pentarthrum zealandicum (Curculionidae). 
The only other insects found in the trunk were a few pupae of an Ichneumonid in 
cocoons in the P. coronatus galleries. 
All available information indicates that larvae of both Thoramus and Chaetosomé 
are obligate predators. The question which immediately occurred to me was: 

“on what could these predatory larvae ke feeding, considering that “he biomass of 
predators greatlv exceeds that of non-predators?". The most Likely answer 23 
that they are eating each other! with Chaetoson{ presumably losing most inter- 
specific encounters because of its smaller size.. However, most of the larvae of 
both species were apparently at or near maturity* and could be expected to pupate 
soon, possibly without needing to feed again before pupation. 
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Clearly, Psepholax coronatus larvae and pupae had been the main food of Thoramus, 
before they all emerged or died because the ccndition of the wood nad become 
unguitable. The Chaetosoma larvae probably subsisted on immature stages of the 
smaller beetles (it is chastening to speculate that these may have included 


pemtrius earinulatus). 
er OR ee 


The larva of Chaectosoma n.sp. closely resembles that of C. scaritides described 

py Crowson (1964). It is easily distinguished in the field by its bright pink 
colour and its haixciness. Hudson (1934) illustrated this Chaetosoma (plate 5, 
figs 1, la), incorrectly identified under the name Chactosoma scaritides: the 
adult of this latter species is smaller on average, with the base of each 

elytron red. New Zealand Chaetosomatidae are at present being studied by 

pr Ginter Ekis (Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Penn., U.S.A.), who recently recorded 
the family from Madagascar. 


The Taihape area does not seem to have received much attention from entomologists 
in the past. Thee are indications that it may be an important refugium for 
relatively eeld-adapted spedies eharacteriati¢ 38f Pedesarpebraadica® forest, 
which perhaps did hot survive volcanism elsewhere in the North fsland. 


REFERENCES 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE PACIFIC SCIENCE CONGRESS 


Scientifically, the 15th Pacific Science Congress left a lot 

to be desired in that it was impossible, because of the 

huge number of papers and the multitude of concurrent sessions, 
to obtain anything more than a fleeting impression of a part- 
ijcular field of interest. In fact, if one tried to taste a range 
of interests, the effect of racing from building to building and 
lecture theatre to lecture theatre could be likened to a blowfly 
bouncing off the sides of a jam-jar prison. It seamed that 

many others were attempting the impossible so that at the end 

of a paper half the audience scrambled out one door, while the 
potential audience for the next paper straggled in at the other... 
At one paper I attended. newcomers were walking rapidly behind 
the speaker to reach their seats as he was speaking - off-put- 
ting to say the least! 


But gripes aside, the overall organisation seem pretty smooth, 

-with good food, accommodation and tours well provided for. In fact, 
among the gossip flitting around was a story that many of the 
overseas visitors withdrew their papers on arrival and proceeded 

to set off on a prolonged tour of the South Island, having reach- 

ed NZ at their University's/ Institution's expense. Probably a 
scurrilous lie; but I wouldn't be suprised if it were true. 
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RIVERHEAD BIOLOGICAL RESERVE 


Lynne Scott 
DSIR 
Private Bag 
AUCKLAND 


(This report was oniginally paenpaned fon the Entomology 
Divésion, DSIR and the Aucktand baanch of the Entomology 
Society of #Z} | 


This report covers the vegetation and flora of the Riverhead 
Biological Reserve observed during two brief visits in Nov- 
ember 1980, the object being to identify plants in the vicinity 
of insect traps and along the track edge where the shrubs were 
beaten to remove the insects. The report is limited but will 
serve as a preliminary assessment of the reserve. It was visite 
ed again briefly in November 1981, and July 1982 by J.-Driesseu 
and G. Falla. Several plants not previously recorded were 

added to the original list. 


The diversity of vegetation stands out in contrast to the 
neighbouring exotic forest. With streamside, scrub and mature 
forest as examples of the diversity of habitats, it is a-part- 
icularly suitable piace cf bush for study by school children. 
They can also note the effect of grazing by cattle on the shrubs 
and tree ferns in the grassland which is crossed to reach the 
reserve. 


Wear and tear on the resarve is slight due to its inaccessibility. 
Those who visit it are usually members of parties from schools 

and societies. The track 1s to be improved because at present 

it becomes muddy and slippery after heavy rain. There is also 

a plan to label some plants. Regeneration is good and damage 

by animals to mature trees and shrubs is not evident. The cattle 
are prevented from entering the reserve by the stream on its 
boundary. 


Fortynine species of trees and shrubs, 10 climbing plants, 
17 ferns(excluding tree ferns) and 20 herbs were recorded. A 
notable feature of the area is a grove of fine cold puriri inter- 


ere with nikau. Black Italian poplar is the dominant grassland 
ree, 


‘Appendix 1 lists the plants seen within the boundary of the 
reserve. The mosses, lichens, and liverworts were collected 
by P. Maddison in December 1980 end were identified by J. Braggins. 


The Reserve and surrounding forest is, administered by the NZ 
Forest Service. It is the only reserve in the large Riverhead 
exotic forest situated about 12 miles northwest of Auckland 
city. (MR NZMS 1 Silverdale N381077) It comprises 6.75 hectares 
bounded on two sides by radiata pine plantations, Anzac road on 
one side and a stream cn the other. It is situated on a hillside 
with a southerly aspect and at its highest point is 100m ASL. 

It consists of a remnant of mature forest having large puriri, 
nikau and some kauri. There is regeneration inder areas of 


manuka with emergent kauri and rewarewa. Large Pinus aadiata 
are scattered throughout. 


A permit must be obtained at the Forest Service office at 
Riverhead in order to visit the reserve. Acces: 


S is gsined by 
forest roads. Yshicles are parked in a camping beee ae a 
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short walk across grassland brings one to a footbridge over the 
stream, which is the entrance to the reserve. 


The track follows the edge of the stream through secondary 
forest. It then makes a sharp left to ascend-the hillside, 
firstly through kanuka scrub, then into mature forest until 
eventually the track erds after an erea of manuka scrub at the 
edge of Anzac road, 


The first two insect traps were set up outside the reserve 
boundary, being grassland under poplars with a group of stock- 
eaten tree ferns. 


Trap 1. At the edge of a grouv of tree ferns which were most- 
ly silver fern but with a few wheri and mamaku interspersed. 
Ground vover mostly introduced monocot and dicot herbs, e@.g., 
loosestrife, rushes, soft brome grass, rough stalked meadow 
RPABAs 


Tra Las Amongst-the group of tree ferns close to a silver tree 
fern. A few ycung mapou were also in the vicinity. yi 


Trap _3- In the indigenous forest near cabbage trees on the 
edge of a stream. 


Trap 4. On the left of the track under mapou and a silver. 
ern. Associated species include an enormous pine tree, 4a 
hangehange and a milk tree. 


Trap 5. Up the slope in dense vegetation consisting cf mapou, 
mahoe, silver fern and raurekau. 


Continuing along the track by the streamside, shrubs were beaten 
to remove the insects. We passed mahoe, mamaku, silver fern, 
and pate. While beating a native passion vine for insects we 
noticed on the opposite side of the track by the stream a fine 
native Carmicheslia about 6 metres high and in flower. Nearby 
are ramarama, Kiokio and seedlings of titoki. Growing by the 
stream are some lovely young rimu, totara kahikatea and a wheki 
with a main trunk changing to a multiple of six. We came to a 
specimen of putaputaweta, passed through tea -tree, silver fern and 
mamaku which includes a group of mamaku with narrow trunks and 
a Gahnia  xanthocarnpa. 


Turning away from the stream, climbing steps, we passed mapou, 

and lancewood and reached an area of dense kanuka. The under- 
story shrubis hangehange with the occasional Gahnia, tree fern 

and mapou. Ground plants include hook sedge, and bracken. Kanuka 
dominated vegetation pradually gave way to forest. The transition b, 
includes lancewood, cabbage tree, heketara, mamaku, and 

G. xanthocarpa. On the track edge is sedge. On the right of 
the track a rewarewa, which was about to flower at the time of 
our visit, rises above the mahoe and lancewood. 


Ue Oh ayers Aad 


2. ee A ee 


Leaving the tea-tree we entered regenerating forest of trees of 
five-finger, tanekaha, totara, kauri, tree-ferns and noticed 
three lawson cypress by the track. Amongst this vegetation .are 
a few large specimens of Pinus rising high above the surround- 
ing young trees. 


<> of tee Raty gue a 4 een 


——— 


ye 
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The purpose of the second visit was to examine the insect traps 
and to continue beating shrubs for insects, along the remainder 
of the track until it emerges from the reserve to a wide forest 
road (Anzac Road). 


Having reached the point where we had turned back on the previous 
visit, we continued on into mature forest - A puriri with a trunk 
about 45cm at breast height gave us the clue as well as the 
Collospermum hastatum on its branches - that we were indeed in 
mature forest. Other clues are the tall mamaku and kiekie. 

There are tall specimens of tanekaha, nikau, wheki and silver 
fern. Climbers are aka and the rata... 


After traversing the slope, the track turns upward and enters 

an exquisite areaof mature nikau and puriri. The puriri are ~ 
massive with the trunk of one tree being almost horizontal. Big 
clumps of Collospermum are on the puriri brancnes, and the kie- 
kie climbs up some trees. There is an occasional pigeonwood, 
many tree ferns anc a rewarewa was in flower. We saw two native 
pigeons here. 


Leaving the puriri grove the track ascends into tea-tree scrub 
with the occasional young rewarewa and kauri emerging through 

it. On the track edge grow Haloragis erecta hard fern and : 
G.setifolia. The track soon reaches the forest road being an 

arca of poor soil indicated by plants of yellow bartsia, danthonia, 


Schoenus apogon and wavy hair grass. 


The entomologists collected leaf litter to examine for insects, 
One portion taken from beneath a young kauri was examined for 
vegetative matter and contained pieces of fronds of silver 
fern, cone scales of kauri, male kauri cones, one nikau seed, 
two seedlings of rewarewa, leaves of mapou, lichen, twigs, 
young shoots, leaves of kauri, and two leaves of lancewood. 
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RIVERHEAD BIOLOGICAL RESERVE - SPECIES LIST 


TREES (Including tree ferns) 
Agathis austaatia (kauri) 
A€ectnyon excetlsus (titoky,) 
Afasnhi¢a deatéata (ailver tree fern) 
Beiéschmiedia tanaiai (taraire) 
Chamaecyparis Cavsoniana (Lawson cypress) 
Conrdyline austautis (cabbare tree) 
Dacaydium cupnressinum (rimu) 
Dicksonia squanrzosa (Wheki) 
Enielea ankoraescens (whau) 
Knightéa excelsa (rewarewa) 
laurzebia novae-zeblandiae 
fentospeanum ericoides (kanuka) 
Mynsine salicina (taro 
Nestegis tanceobata (White maire) 
Panatacphis microphylla (turepo, milk tree) 
Phy lloctadus trichomanoides (tanekaha ) 
Pinus aadiata (Monterey pine) 
Podocanapus dacaydiodes (kahikatea) 
P, ferrugineus (miro) 
P. Acl€ié (Hall's totara) 
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Pp, totaaa (totara) 

Pp, spicatus (matsi) 

Ponutus serctina (black Italian poplar) 
Pseudopanax oasorenus (five-finger) 

P, cacssif~folius (lancewood) 
Rhonalostylis sapida (nikau palm) 
Snueroptrerts medullaris (mamaku) 

Vitex @ucens (puriri) 


SHRUBS AND SHALL TREES 
Anistotetlia serrata (wine berry) 
Canmichaetia abigenrna (New Zealand brocm) 
Canpodetus searatus (putaputaweta) 
Coprosma anrlozea ideengit 
C, autaatliasa (raurekau) 
C, étucida (karamu) 
C. azokusta (karamu) 
C. spathulata 
Cyathodes fascicuéata (mingimingi) 

,juninetina (mingimingd) | | 
Geniostoma ligustrif~olium (hangehange) 
Hebe staicta vaa, sAtaicta ‘ 
Hedycaaya artonea (pigeonwood) 
Leptospernum scopantum (Manuka) 
L.enzicoides (kanuka) 
fleficytius rzamefsloaus (mahoe) 
M. macrophyléius 
Lophomyztus bublbata (ramarama) 
Mynsine austaalis (Mapou) 
Olfeania aané (heketara) 
Panatarophis micrzophyléa (milk tree) 
Péttospoazum tenuifolium (kohuhu) 
Pomedernrcs kumeaahou ‘kumarahou) 
P, phyticif~fotia (taubina) 
Schefflearaa digetata ’ ate) 
Ulex euncpecus (hav ass 


CLIMBING PLANTS (Excluding ferns) 
Clematin sp, 
Faeycinetia fanksie (kiekie) 
Rinogonum scandens (supplejack 
Tetaanathea tetnandaa (NZ passionvine) 
Metnrosiderors diffusa 
Mt, fuegens 
Mt. perforata (aka) 
Muetlhenbeckia australis 
ft, complexa 
Pansonia heterphylta (kaiwhiria) 


FERNS AND FERN ALLIES 

Aspleniun potyodor 

A. Llaccidum sudap. féaccidum 

A. ful€scfarum subsp. bublbsferum 

A, bubbif~fenum subsp. gaacidlinum 

Blechnum capense (kio kio) 

B. LilifLorme 

Doonta media 

Lygoprodium aaticuéatum 

Paesia scabeauta (hard fern) 

Phymatodes diversif~folium 

P.zcandens 

PLenidium aquilinum var. esculentum 
(bracken fern) 
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eA eet SRN Pe 


Rumohae hispida 

thetyptertr penn igera 

Tmesipreenta efongata subsp, elongata 
‘a fannensia 

Trichomane4 ypenosum 


MONOCOT HERBS 
Anthoxanthum odoratum (sweet vernal grass) 
Aatelia i? 
Carex fambentina 
Contadertd A jhe 
Gahnia setif~otta 
G. xanthocarre 
Coflospernum pestatum , 
fotus suebiflorus (hairy pirdsfoot trefoil) 
Micnotaena apenacea (bush rice grass 
Oplismenus imfhectllus 
Phoamium Lengx (NZ flax) 
ptenostyles hankAste 
Rytido sperma giannularce (danthonia) 
Schoenuds marchablsnus 
5, tendo 
Saiapur chboaotachyus 
Juncus anticutatur 
Uncinia uncinata, (nook sedge) 


pIcoT HERBS 
Canduusr 42s 
Centauazcum arythaaea(centaury) 
Centeléa unifoblla | 
Etatostema augosum (parataniwha) 
gymnocephabum (cudweed 
Caltitaiche muetlert 
G. spicatum | 
Hydrocotyle moschata 
Lofeéia anceps 
Lotus auhbifeorus (nairy birdsfoot trefoil) 
- Nasturtium officinale (water-cress 
p, tanceolata (narrow-Leaved plaintein) 
Haloaagéis enecta 


MOSSES 

nistichophyl eum pulcheélum 
Leucobayum candidum 

Racopitum Ataumiferum 

hhh (?) 
Hymenodon pilif~ferus 

Fissiadens 


LIVERWORTS 
Batantiporst4 nosed 
Lepidotaena taylorit 
Lejeunea Llava 

? Lejeuened ‘ 
Symphyogure hymenophy léum 
? Riccardca 

Zoopsts 

ae Poitgebsiana 
Lejeuneacea family 
Radula:- bucciniferd 
Lonphocolia murecata 
Tetannea tetaadoctyla 


LICHENS 
Pseudocyphellaria 
lUsnea 


FUNGI 
Werauroa vinescens 
Bindsangest 


BIRDS | ee we: 
Blackbird (7urdus menula) Series Tal ods abet 
Chaffinch (Faingillea coeleds gengéeri) sey 

North Island fantail (RAipidurza fulignosa placakitias 

Grey warbler. (Geaygone ignata) . 

Australasian harrier (Ciacus appaoximans gouldi) 

Silvereye (Zosterops batenales 3 

Welcome swallow (Hiaunda neoxena) 

Tul (Praothemadena n.novaezeetandiae) 

Yellowhammer (Eméeaiza e.citainaléa) 

Eastern rosella (2?) (Pélatycereus aximiua) 
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(Continued from page 25) 


Apart from one day, the first week and part of the second were, 
notable for their foul weather, although I was hastily assured / 
by the locals that it was unseasonable! ! 


The Dunedin branck did a magnificent job in setting up a stall 
with all the Society's publications attractively presented and 
providing visitors with information on the local entomological 
scene. To top it all off, the wine and cheese evening given 

for overseas visitors and local entomologists (and sponsored 
generously by many firms) was a tour de force, made particularly 
memorable for me by a somewhat merry Sir Charles Fleming twink- 
ling around and flicking at Lady Fleming's legs with his scarf, 


The hours of hard work put in by Barbara Barratt and her crew 
of helpers in arranging the evening and Barbara's guiding hand 
behind the Swampy summit tour and conference in general, must 
be recognised for the mammoth effort it was. This vas an 
important public relation's exercise for the Society as we had- 
@ captive audience of overseas entomologists = arger than we. 
have had for many years. It was very sucassful and we 

had many pleasant comments from the visitors, 


A big vote of thanks to aii in the Dunedin branch. 


Allan Heath 
PRESIDENT 
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RIVERREAL, STATE FOREST BIOLOGICAL RESERVE 


During 1960-1982 members of the Aucklend Brarch visited the biological 
Keserve at Riverheed State Forest or severu] occasions. One of the purposes 
of these visits was to recoru the invertebrate fauna. below is a list of the 
aenimels identified to aute. 


ORDER : BLATMODEA 
FAMILY : BLATTIDAL 
Celatoblatta urdulivitta (Walker) = 7/11/61, JCW 


OKDeER : COLEOPTERA 
FAMILY : ALTHICIDAE 
Arthicus fJoralis (L.) ~ 27/4/6¢2,P.Herbvert 
Cotes crispi i broun - ogg HES litter wee/iN'>, Li { 5 specs.) 


Se fe nila ha 


FAMILY : AFLONLDAE 

Apion ulicis (Forster) - 7/12/8U,in spider's web,OhG 
FAMILY : : “CAARTHARLDAE 

Asilis fulvithorex (Broun) - 24/11 /eu, beatirg,FAN(> specs.) 
FAMILY : LY : CARABIDAE 

Aromotarus illewarrse (Macleay) - 25/4/sz,ST 

Aromotarus varie ‘stus Moore - 25/4/62,K5 

Cterogruth hus. ‘biders Chaudoir) - 7/1t/61,JCW 

Cterograthus caraiophorus (Chaudoir) = 25/4/62,ST 


Cea LS ae Fat 


FAMILY ; CERARBYCIDAE 

Stenellipsis fregilis (Bates) - 7/11/61,malaise trap,OkG 
FAMILY : CHRYSOMELIDAE 

Aphiclor. minutum Broun - 11/11/60, PAM 

Eucolaspis brunnea (Fabricius) - 7/11/61, JCW 
FAMILY : CLEKIDAE 

Phymstophaea opiloides Pascoe - 7/12/60, FAM 
FAN ILE : COCCINELLIDAE 

“Scymrus” corsors (Broun) - 11/11/80,PAM(2 specs.) 
FAMILY : COLYDILDAE 

Acgemetus grefuietua Broun = 3G=51/1¢/60, PAb 

Eitoms insuiaris white = 4/5/66,to light, TKC & JSL(6 specs.);25/4/62, Pinus 
radiata log - uncer bark,ST 

Edalus opacus Broun + 11-24/11/86,pit trap,PAmh;24/11/80, litter #60U/116, PAM 

Pycromerus depressiusculus (White) = 4/5/60,TKC & JSD;25/4/&2,ST 

| Tarphiomimus indentatus hollaston - 11/11/80,PAM(5 specs. - Z by beating); 
‘wee beating Geniostoma ligustifolium,PAh 
FAMILY : CRYPTOPHAGLDAL , 

"Cryptophagus” syivanus Brour - 25/4/62,87 

FAMILY : CURCULIONIDAE 
Arecorhaga varia Broun - 25/4/62,Khopalostylis sapida sheaths,MB,ST 


Chactoptelius us murdulus (Broun) - 25/4/62,Pinus reciata log ST 
Denaro trupesy vestitus broun -11/11/80, PAM At iat 


Hy lurgus ligniperda (Fao.) - 25/4/u2, Pinus radiata log,ST 
Microcryptorhynchus sp. = 25/4/52,ST 

Mitrastethus beridiodes Redterbecher - 25/4/82, KB 

Rho a louerus teruirostris blerchard - 7/11/81,maleise trap,OkG 
Seopa ECE, “Tewsoni sharp = 25/4/82,ST 
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FAMILY : DERMESTLDAL 

Trichelodes vulgata (Broun) = 24/11/80, litter #60/113, LK(4 sencns) 
FAMILY : HYDROPHILIDAE 

Cercyorn haemorrho:dslis (Fab.) - 25/4/62,in durg,S? 
FAMILY : LANGURILDAE 

Hapalips proliaus (Sharp) - 25/4/o2,Mb : 

Loberus gerressus (Sharp) - 11/11/80, beating, PAN;11-24/11/s0,pit trap, FAM; 
24/11/60, litter #60/114,PAK(2 specs.);7/12/80, FAM; 25/4/62, S7 
FAMILY : LATHRIDILAL 

Lithostygrus sinuosus (Eelor) .- 3C6-31/12/80, PAM 
FAMILY : RHYSODLDAE 

Kupea arcuatua (Cheviolat) = 25/4/62, hy 
FAMILY : SCAPHIDJIDAE 

Brachyropus lsetus Eroun - 25/4/82,under bark,ST 
FAMILY : SCAKABALILAE 

Odontris sp. - 25/4/s82,Mb 

Onthophagus posticus Erichsor - 25/4/52,in dung,hB 
FAMILY : SCIRTIDAL 

Cyphor. sp(p.) - 7/11/61,mslaise trap,OhG;25/4/62,S7 
FAMILY : SILPHIDAE 

Silphotelius niticus Broun - 25/4/82,S?T 
FAMILY : STAPHYLINiIDAL 

"Omalium" hebes Eroun - 25/4/82,ST 
FAMILY : TENEBRKIONIDAE 

Uloma terebrioides (White) - 7/11/60,under logs,JAb,PAN(2 specs.);25/4/d2, 
MB 


ORDER : DIPTERA 
FAMILY : ASILIDAE 

"Neocardistus” Jescus (Walker) = 11-24/12/61,PAM 
FAMILY : BLBIONIDAE 

Dilophus nigrostigma (walker) ~ 11-24/11/80,PAM 
FAMILY : CULICIDAE 

Culex pervigilans Bergroth ~ 23/1C/80,bred ex Jervae in swamp, CFB(2 specs.) 
FAMILY : | ¢ HELEONZZIDAE 

Allophylopsis ?Jineeta Tornroir & Malloch - 6/11/8!,malaise trap,ORG 
FAMILY : TACHINIDAE 

Trigorospile brevifacies (Hardy) - 7/12/80,on foliage, ORG 


ORDER : EPHEMOPTERA 
FAMILY : LEPTOPHLEBIDAE 
Zephlebia dentata (Eaton) - SBAIPIEM CFB 
ORDER : HETEROPTERA 
FAMILY : VELIIDAE 
Microvelia macgregori (Kirkaldy) - 6/1t1/s1,CFB 


ORDER : HOMOPTERA 

FAKILY : CIXILIDAE 
Cixius sp- - 6/11/81,CFB 
Oliarus o oppositus (Walker) - 6/11/61,CFB 

FAMILY + COCCIUAE Wea Mig ot ae 
Ctemchitor decrydii Maskell] - 7 ,»under bark of Podocarpus totara 


(associated with snts),C.Mercer 
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CILY : DELPHACIDAL 
Zo) pe lors Fennah ~- 6/11/o1,CFB 


WILY : DIASPLDIDAE 
Leucaspis cordylinidis Maskell - 17/7/82,0n stem ef Carmichee lia aligera, 
h 


(UEK 3 HYMENOPTERA 
WILY ¢ BRACONLDAE 
Subfamily : Alysiinae ger et sp. inaet- ~ 1 /12/8U, PAM 
Apanteles S$P- ~ 11/11/60, PAN(4 epecs.) 
Aphidius 8P+ ~ 22/10/80, PAN 
OROZGS SP- * ¥4/11 80, PAs 7/12/84, PAM 
Trioxys Sp- ~ 11/11 /8G,g188s & jitter sumple, PAM 
‘AMILY : CEKAPHRONLDAE 
Gen. et SPp- tndete - 11/41/60, PAS 


FAMILY : DIAPRILDAE 


Trichopria SP- 
FAMILY > EULOPHIDAL 


Hemiptarsenus semis lbic lavus (Girault) - 7/12/60, PAK 


Hemiprar— 
FAMILY = FORMICIDAE 
Che larer antarcticus (White) - 11/11/80, litter sample, PAK 
Heteroporers brounk (Forel) - 11/11/60, litter sample, PA 
Huberia orouni Forel = 11/11/80, litter sunple, PAK 
Mesoporera castaneé (mayr) - 11/11/80, litter sample, PAN; 11-24/11/00, 


pitfall crep PAN(meny specs) 
Prolasius savens (Fr. Smith) - 11/11/6¥, Jitter sample, PAN 
FAMILY : LCHNEVMONLDAE 
Degithina Sp- ~ 6/11/81 ,malaise trap, 
Pterocomius promisso rius (Krichson) - 
Gen. et sp- indet. ~ 7 /12/8C, PAM 
VARILY : MYMARLDAE 
Gene mOoVe,3D- indet. - 7/12/80, PAM 


Z FAMILY : POMPILIDAE 
Priocremis (Trichocurgus) carborarius Smith - 22/10/80, PAM 
Priocremis (Salius) mtids (Fab.) - 7/12/80, PAM 

FAMILY = XLPHIDRILPAL 
Mouxiphia eéecepta (Smith) _ 11/11/80, beating, PAM 


- 11/11 /50,gress & jitter sample, PAS 


ORG 
7/12/80, PAH 


ene 


ORDER : LEPIDOPTERA 

FAMILY = ELACHISTIDAE 
Cosmiotes archeeqroms Meyrick -~ 71/11/61,PS 

FAMILY : GEOMETRIDAE 
Chloroclystis fileta (Guenee) - 7/11/81, JSD 
Cjeora scriptaris (Walker) - 7/11/61, JSD 
Epiphryne verriculata (Felder & Rogenhofer) - 7/11/81,J5D 
Bucymatoge anguligere (Butler) - 7/11/81, JSD 
Gelloria Sejectaria (Walker) - 7/11 /e1,JSD 
Ischalis galleria (walker) - 7/11/81, JSD ; 
Poecilsasthens pulchrari& (Doub leday) - 7/12/60, PS317/782, PA 
Pseudocoremia aristarcha Meyrick - 7/11/81, ISD,PS 
Pseudocoremia fenerata (Felder & Rogenhofer) - 7/11/81, JSD 
Pgeudocoremis produc tate (Walker) - 7/11 /81,d5D 
Poeudocoremia suavis But 6r -~jurvee & ads.,7/11/81, JSD 
Peeudocoremis sp. nov-('Rt. Dorald MeLean”) - 7/11/81, JOD 
Tato some traunsitarls Walker - 71/11/81, ISD 


FAMILY : GRACILLARIIDAE 
hacetestola pinie lis (Felder & Rogenhofer) ~ kines in Eugenia maire * ads. 
7/11/31, JSD 
FAMILY : HEPIALIDAE —" 
Aenetus virescens (Doubleday) - 1960,1941,1962,occupied tunnels regularly 
observed in puriri & putaputaweta trees,JSD.OkC, PK, PS 
Wiseare signsta (Walker) ~ 7/11/61,JSL 
FAMILY : LYCAEMIDAE 
Lampides boeticus (L.) - 7/12/80,FS 
Lycaena (Helleia) salustius (F.) = 7/12/80,PS 
Zizina otis lebradus (Gedart). - 51/12/80, RK;7/11/81,PS 


_—— ee ae 


FAMILY : LYONETIIDAE 
Vanigela disjunctella Walker = T/11/f1, PS 


FARILY : NOCTULLAE 
Feredsya gruminosa (walker) - 7/11/61, JSL 
Grephania Jigrens (Walker) - 7/11/81,JS5D 
Grapharia mutans (Walker) ~ 7/11/81,JSD 
Rhapsa scotosialis kalker - 7/11/81,d5D,P3 
FAMILY : NYMPHALIDAE 
Cynthia kershswi heCoy - 7/12/60,PS 
PAMILY : OECOPHORIDAE 
Gymrobathra sarcoxantha Meyrick - 7/11/81, JSD 
Izatha peroresnelle halker ~ 7/11/81, JSD 
Tingena innotella Walker ~ 7/12/80,JSL,PS . 
fingens sp. amigerells group"(Lemon yellow forewings) <= 7/12/80,JSD,PS 
Tirgena sp.(Orange forewings) - 7/11/51,PS 
FAKILY : PYRALIDAE 
Mnesictena flevidalis (Doubleday) - 7/11/81,JSD,PS 
Orocrambus aspicellus (Zeller) <= 7/11/81,PS 
Orocrembus flexuosellus (Doubleday) ~ 7/11/61,/SD,25 
Pareromene chrysochyta Meyrick - 7/12/80,PS 
scoparia ustimaculeta Felder - 7/11/81,PS 
Uresiphita polygoralis meorialis (Felder) - 7/11/61,P5 
FAMILY :; STATHMOPCDIDAS ; 
Stathmopode sp. cf. aposema Meyrick - 7/11/81,PS 
Stathmopnoda skeliori Butler <- 7/12/80,7/11/81,PS 
FAMILY ; TORTRICIDAE 
Catamecta gpavisana (Walker) - 7/11/81, JSD 
"Cnephasia” incessana walker = 7/11/81,PS 
Cnephasia jectatana (walker) - 7/11/61,JSD 
Cteropseustis obliguana (Walker) - 7/11/81,JSD oa 
Epalxiphora axenana Meyrick - 7/11/61,JSD 
Sperchia intractans Walker = 7/11/81, JSD 
FAMILY : YPONOMCUTIDAE y 
Protosynsema quaestuosa heyrick - oO” Carex,7/11/61,JSD 


CLASS : ARACHNIDA - ORDER : ACARI 

FAMILY : AMBERONOTHRIDAE 
Adhaesozetes barbarse Hammer - on Schefflera leaves,22/10/80,PAM ~ this is 
the third specimen ever found of this species(GWR) 

FAMILY : BDELLIDAE 
Bée llodes (Hoploscirus) intricatoria Atyeo ~ on Schefflerse leaves, 22/10/60 
PAK 
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COLLECTORS ; 
CFB €¢.¥% Butcher : ORG O.R.Green 
vAW J.A.Weat PAM P.A.Kaddison 
JCw J.C.Watt : PS =P. Scofield 
JSD J.S.Duedale RK &.WKleinpaste 
IM L.Martin ST 5S. Thorpe 
MB M.Buchanan TKC T.K.Crosby 
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PURIRI MOTH PREDATION BY EARWIGS 


A note 
O. R. Green 
40 Preston Ave, HSN, Auckland 8. 


During mid February,1982 my husband and I were attending a 
party on the '309' road in Coromandel. The property was 
situated on a north facing slope in native bush and tea tree 

‘ gcrub. To enable his guests to see where to park their cars 
on the section, our host had erected an outside light with a 
me.‘cury vapour bulb. Consequently we found it necessary to 
take frequent 'breathers' during the evening and found our- 
selves attrected to the light in the car park - and not for 
the reasons an ‘average couple might take to the park during 
a party! 


We were amazed by the number of male puriri moths also attracted 
te the light, and settled on the stones underneath it. Most 
were resting quietly but otners were fluttering as if struggling 
to fly without suceeding. Closer examination of these few 

tatty individuals showed that they were being eaten alive by 
earwigs - uo to six per moth. When disturbed the earwigs ran 
for cover under the nearest stones but non of the moths attack- 
ed were able to leave the scene anc after remaining still for 
some time we saw the earwigs come back to continue the battle. 


On the outside of the house the verandah was well lit and most 

of the windows open. Apart from mosquitos and nocturnal sand- 
flies, many huhu beetles, manuka longhorns and burnt pine 
longhorns were gate-crashers for the evening. A great many 
Stathmopoda ske€foned turned up as well as the attractive little ‘ 
longhorn Xuthodes batezé looking like a pocket-sized edition 

of the huhu beetle. Being the-only entomologists present, we 

were charged with the responsibility of rescuing terrified two- 
legged guests and running the huhus out of the house! 
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AUCKLAND . BRANCH REPORT 
O. R. Green (Sec.) 


26th August, 1982: | 
Professor Chris Wilkinson of Vrije Universiteit (the Nether- 
lands) gave a very amusing account of 'SEX AND VIOLENCE IN THE 
INSECT WORLD". Some species (particularly spiders) are masters 
in the art of trickery and treachery! Frofessor wilkinson was in 
N.d. for two Gonths studying the biology and systematics of N.Z. 
leaf-miners, “epticulidae (Microlepidootera) as part of a world 
survey. 
19th September, 1982: , 
A day Grip to visit a private insect collection belonging 
to the Bomford family, who had recently arrived in i.2. from 
Rhodesia. tne collection contained mostly cerambycids from tozau- 
bigue and South africa, and Mr Bomford nad intriguing stories to 
tell about many of them. He showed us tiles he had painted with 
beetle designs and irs Bomford showed her Rhodesian cottage industry 
of delightful animal designs made from cut pieces of fur and other 
natural objects in picture franes. They served a very generous » 
morning tea before we set off into the field at waiuku forest led 
by Danny Hall. It was a glorious spring day for a field trip. 
Searching under driftwood along the beach. larvae of sand scarabs 
were founca and katipo spiders. . 


26th Octoder, 198e: . 

| The Otago 3ranchn Challenge: Dr Sharles ‘Jatt was said to have 
drawn an extremely large audience to the Ctago Branch speexing on 
"INSDCTS IN SHE FCOR KNIGHTS ISLANDS'. He"was misquoted to have" 
said they put the Auckland Branch to shame, so at our AGM I 
challenged our branch to better that audience if he gave the same 
talk to us (which they did). Charles was relieved to know he is 
just as popular in his home town! 


20th November, 1982: 

A joint field trip to Riverhead State Forest Reserve, with 
the Botanical Society led by Peter Maddison. A little more explor- 
ing this time into new areas gave different habitats and promise of 
new insect species to add to the list (Weta Vol.6, No.1). Not many 
plants were added to the existing list and only one other bird: ap. 


15th December, 1982: 

An entomological social evening was held with members of the 
committee running games such as FIN THE LABEL ON THE INSECT (like 
pin the tail on the donkey)’. Chocolate fisn were awarded as prizes 
Since Cadburys refused to bake a special batch of choc late insects 
for ust A discussion on HOW TO CARRY INSECT SPECIMENS BACK FROM 
HOLIDAY was chaired by our junior representative on the committee, 
Paul Scofield. Some very useful ideas came forward. The display 
table, which has been very popular at evening meetings was more 
spectacular than usual this meeting with two new (to N.Z.) species 
of silk moths displayed and story described by Pav Dale; and Keith 
Wise brought a beautiful specimen of the Indian Hoon moth. found 


locally. 


bi 


26th January, 1983: 

Ruud Kleinpaste fave vs a very informative account of the 
diet of the kiwi, entitled 'AN INSECT'S-EYE VIEW OF THE &KIWI'. Not 
just earthworms as we are often led to believe, but a wide range of 
soil, litter and rotting log-dwelling arthropods. 


29th January, 1983: 

Field trip to MATUKU RESERVE led by Nicholas Martin. A 
request by the R.F.B.P.S. to study the insect fauna of their reserve. 
This project is part of a series of cooperative studies by local 
natura], history groups. 


11th February, 1983: 

We were very lucky to have Professor R. Kisimoto give a 
special seminar to the Branch, From Mie University in Japan, he 
was on his way home from the Pacific Science Congress in Dunedin. 
Nig telk was on ‘INSECT DISFERSAL OVER WATER', @ problem very 
melevant to N.Z. - that of insects (in his case rice pests} being 
carried in air currents from nearby continental land masses. 
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AUCKLAND BRANCH WEEKEND TRIP 
TO KAKATARAHAE VALLEY, COROMANDEL 


A party of 15 including 7 branch members were led by myself along a main axis 
of Coromandel Range from the north to the headwaters of Kakatarahae Stream, 
a tributary of Manaia River. 


After spending Friday night based at my parents home near Coromandel, our 
trek began on Saturday morning from Waiau summit ( 985 feet}. Judging from 

a hike I made into the area a year earlier, I estimated it would take us 3 hours. 
Due to the added burden of carrying overnight gear and a years extra growth 
along the track it took nearly 5 hours to reach our destination. The immediate 
surroundings for the greater journey were far from promised virgin kauri stands, 
but were predominately gorse and cutty grass which colonised the old logging 
road, One bonus wag the panoramic views of cutover bush that cover most of the 
Coromandel Ranges with tall ratas and vocky peaks giving a rugged wilderness 
beauty. 


The highest point along the trail was approximately 500 feet below the Kaka- 
tarahae trig ( 2390 feet ) about 2 kilometres away. This was also the height of 
our relief as thevalley of our destination came into view. From here a remark- 
able change in spirits came over those who felt disillusioned by che long trek 
through cutty grass and gorse. The experience ahead was described as an oasis 
by comparison. From this vantage point could be seen a series of converging 
spurs clothed in giant kauri. This provided a glimpse into the past of an un- 
modified Coromandel landscape. (Apart from fringing areas the valley was 
saved from logging during a controversy in the late 1960's ). The descent into the 
valley was never the lese treacherous with bedrock underfoot, the remains of 
the loggers access road now well eroded. 
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Unfortunately energy reserved for collecting insects in this valley was mostly 
expended and Saturday was drawing to a close. Most of the daylight hours in 

the valley were spent around a campfire preparing dinner. However, the campsite 
proved more than compensating, as it was perched halfway down a precipice ona 
ledge overlooking a swift-flowing stream, and on the upperface giant trees were 
overtowering. Once restored, some keen Lepidopterists among us hunted zea- 
lously through the night using light traps. Unfortunately, due to short notice, 
these findings of Mark Buchanan and Neville Hudson are not recorded here. Apart 
from night collecting, cther specimens were caught mainly during an early phase 
of enthusiasm that day. The most rewarding of these was a helrns butterfly 

held by Mark Buchanan, 

Sunday at dawn was associated with an hour of bell bird song throughout the valley 
that had an eerie quality of what one member aptly described as slow pendulous 
creaking of park swings. This was also accompanied by misty rain which 
developed inio drenching rain for the rest of the morning. Naturally, once 
stirred, our sole purpose that day was to return to civilization. Saturated foliage 
and mist silhouetting the tree tcps waa actually an enjoyable feature as the day 
goon cleared before our endurance failed. 


I feel certain that the forest experience has been most memorable for us all, 
with that aspect of physical exertion largely forgotten. Spirits were high most 
of the time and I felt the trip was most worthwhile. The trying stage was on 
Saturday as our destination seemed to become legs clear. | 


Charles Watt reports on some of the beetles found during the weekend:- 


Epuraea zealandica Sharp ( fam. NITIDULIDAE ‘a 


Large numbers were found ina plastic bag in my pack, apparently attracted there 
by several somewhat squashed bananas, 


The following were beaten from ferns at night ( together with other, so far, 
unidentified species ): Xylotoles nudus Bates ( CERAMBYCIDAE }, Demetrida 
nasuta White (CARABIDAE ), Veronatus longipalpus Sharp, V. granicollis 
Broun ( SCIRTIDAE ), Peniticus suffusus Sharp ( CHRYSOMELIDAE ), Parinus 
villosus Sharp ( ELATERIDAE ). Fo 


Remains of a large Mecodema ( CARABIDAE ) were found on the track near 


the Kakatarahae Divide. In this area,many beetles (mostly small) were beaten 
from flowering Olearia and other shrubs, 
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PERIODICALS 


We alluded last week to the increasiny evil of periodicals; thefrs number 
is continually increasing, ard that alone is a great evil; but 4 periodical, 
view:d scientifically, is at any rate an evil: it is an evil because it is 
& periodical. 


we will endeavour to explain: a periodical is a jaiblication which apoears 
regularly at stated intervals of time, and wdhiica has a regular bulk, or at any 
cote a mean average number of poqes. 


Puriodicals miy be conual, half-yearly, quarterly, monthly, weekly, &C. 
Wow Whether a periodical comes out wekly or "only once a year" it must at . 
any cate bu filled, 1€ it need not be Eillod, but could be issuud half full 
or almost qupty, one great evil of the periodicals would be disposed of. 


low many are there wo are writing something at the present moment, 
just to Fill up a fuw pages in some scientific journal? ‘wy write not tnat 
they have anything to say, but because something is tanted to be written. 
the readers of the journals in question have than these pages to read, in 
orcer to ciscover for wat purpose they were written, and if they find them 
Gull end teanimyless is it wonderful? 


Some conscientious people consider it their duty to reea carclully 
through the whole of some periodical publications, thereby cevouring much 
chaff with thoair corn, and the chaff must frequently be taken into the mouth 
and well chewed before the discovery is made that it is really not corn -~ 
a sad, sad waste of time end mental labour! 


then wiak a nuisance are these interminable periodicels to all 
librerians -- books that must be collected and arranged, which cost money, 
take up space, and yet are far more bother than they are worth; for, 
granted that they contain some papers of interest, they are so concealed 
amongst the heaps of rubbish that they are by no means easily found. A 
Selection only of the really serviceable matter would be u boon; but then, 
under existing clrcunstances, to publish such a selection would not 
giminish the actual evil, and would be making one more book to catalogue. 


some ingans ought to be devised of decreasing the number of existing. 
periodicals: there are too many of them. Let each editor suppress his ova 
well then we should jump at once from 4a superabundence to a seereity: but 
such a consummation is not likely to be too easily obtained. 


lawover, after duly considering the subject in all its bearings, we 
have decided not to continue the ‘Entomologist's weekly Intelligencer’ 
after the close of the present volume. , 
(Stainton, H.T.}] 1l€&51. kEntonoloagist's weekly Intelligencer 10(255): 
161-162 (Saturday, August 24). 


J.D. Tenquist, Editor 
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